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HE prorogation of Parliament was evidently a welcome event 
T to both parties. It is rare that a session has been marked 
by so much acrimony, or that a spirit of obstruction has taken 
such a hold upon her Majesty’s Opposition. The extreme Tories 
formed a sort of “ fourth party” in the House, casting off the recog- 
nized leaders of the party, and offering every sort of resistance to 
the passage of inevitable legislation. 


A curious instance of the way in which parties may exchange 
swords and fight still, was furnished by the fact that the three 
principal measures introduced by the Liberal Ministry—the Irish 
Evictions Bill,the Hares and Rabbits Bill, and the Employer’s 
Liability Bill,— were all of the nature of attacks upon what was 
once the most sacred of the Whig maxims:—*“ A man may do what 


he will with his own.” And the Tories, who defended the Corn 
Laws against the Whig theory of the entire sufficiency of Free 
Competition to adjust all social relations, now presented themselves 


as the champions of that principle against its former representa- 
tives. 


IRELAND occupies the foremost place in the business of the 
session. Mr. Gladstone recently declared that country to be 
“within a measurable distance of civil war.” Hence his honest, 
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effort to pacify its people by any reasonable concessions, efforts 
which were in every instance defeated by the House of Lords. 


Of Mr. Foster’s remarkable utterance on the same subject, the 
Atlantic cable furnished us only the fragment we quoted last week. 
The fuller report by mail says that in speaking of the rejection of 
the bill to restrict evictions in Ireland, he “did not deny that it 
furnished to some extent an argument which he was not surprised 
at Irish members using; and he very much regretted that the de- 
cision of the large majority of the representatives of the Irish peo- 
ple should, ina matter of remedial administration, have been so 
completely set at naught by the other House.” As for the Gov- 
ernment, “ he had already said they must carry out the law; yet 
if they found—as they had not within the last two or three weeks 
found, and as they hoped they would not find—that the landlords 
of Ireland were to any great extent making use of their powers so 
as to force the Government to support them in the exercise of in- 
justice, the Government should accompany request for special pow- 
ers with a bill which would prevent the Government from being 
obliged to support injustice. He would go farther, and say that, un- 
der any circumstances, if it was found that this injustice and tyranny 
were largely committed, he believed that it would be their serious 
duty to consider what their action should be; and he did not 
think that any man in the House would expect him to remain any 
longer the instrument of that injustice.” Mr. Foster had previ- 
ously said that “he woui’ not mind taking to the Irish Office any 
gentleman on the other side—he did not care what his prejudice— 
and he felt quite certain he could convince him that there were 
things happening in certain counties of Ireland which no person could 
for a moment defend.” He was speaking, therefore, of the arrival of 
a state of things which he regarded as far from impossible, and 
which, in his view, would force the ministry to dissolve Parliament 
and to appeal to the constituencies against the Tory majority in the 
Peers. The weak point of the Liberal position as regards Irish 
affairs, is that they were not prepared, at the last election, to lay 
before the constituencies any definite proposals as regards the paci- 
fication of Ireland. However strongly, therefore, they may be sup- 
ported in their present course by the majority of the electors, it is 
open to the Opposition to charge that they are misrepresenting the 
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English people ; and it will be impossible for them to overbear the 
resistance of the Upper House until they obtain a direct popular ver- 
dict upon the questions at issue. It is this which makes an early dis- 
solution of the present Parliament quite possible, should the affairs 
of that kingdom take a turn which may seem to Mr. Gladstone and 
his associates to call for legislation which the Upper House will not 
pass. And the promptness with which Mr. Gladstone appealed to 
the people in 1868, confirms our suspicion that this is the conjunc- 
ture at which Mr. Foster has been hinting. 


Tue financial situation in Europe is so far changing, that silver 
is looking up. Zhe Standard confesses that serious apprehen- 
sions are now felt as to the sufficiency of the supply of gold to 
meet the demand of the business world. The mines throughout 
the world are rather increasing than diminishing their annual 
yield. California is a chief source of the metal, but the amount 
of its mining is dependent upon the water supply from the Nevada 
Mountains, which is now fully utilized and cannot be increased. 
And the whole of this diminished American supply is now cut off 
from Europe and kept at home. The state of our trade with 
Europe is even forcing large exports of gold from Europe. In past 
years, our large exports of grain were taken in payment of the in- 
terest and dividend we owed to European investors, or in settle- 
ment of our large importations of European goods. When these 
failed, our securities were sent home to pay the necessary balance. 
But the amount of our bonds and the like, which were thus avail- 
able, has been exhausted. The interest we owe has diminished, 
while the wheat to be paid for has increased. And, last of all, we 
are purchasing a quantity of foreign goods greater indeed in itself, 
but relatively to our sales far less, than in past years. For these 
reasons, we are making large demands upon Europe’s stores of 
gold—demands which would have been met by sending us their 
dishonored silver if the bill to coin silver on private account had 
become a law, but which must now be paid in the rarer of the 
two metals. As a consequence, we are now—as we heard an Eng- 
lish professor of Political Economy predict in 1875,—in a position to 
dictate the policy of the world on this issue. The Dutch Parliament 
avowedly waits for the United States to take the initiative in the 
measures needed to rescue the financial world from its present en- 
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tanglements. Holland is following a hand to mouth policy by 
keeping its gold at home and getting rid ot its silver to its East 
India possessions, just as England would have been doing had not 
the short-sighted conduct in borrowing the Indian debt in England 
prevented. 


In Germany, the gold standard policy has broken down; the 
German banks outside Berlin having ceased to pay gold on demand. 
Unless the Empire is prepared to float irredeemable paper money, it 
must cancel its demonetization of silver, and restore that metal to its 
former position. The rulers of Germany are fully aware of this, 
and were so some time back, but were prevented, by circumstan- 
ces which have passed away, from acting upon their convictions. 
That they will and must move in that direction at an early date, is 
as good as certain. 

These European nations are looking to America in expectation 
that we will again take the initiative, but we see no reason to ex- 
pect that the State Department will do so. We are now increas- 
ing our stock of gold, both from our own mines and from foreign 
sources, Business is fairly remunerative in all its branches, and 
is much better than the “moderate revival of trade, ... . far 
from being equivalent to a normal prosperity,’ which Eugland is 
enjoying. And the Secretary of State, although ready to yield to any 
just pressure from the national legislature in the matter, evidentiy 
has no zeal for silver, which would lead him to anticipate this ur- 
gency. Nor, perhaps, is it desirable that he should make any pro- 
posals. Twice we have gone to Europe, to urge on their attention 
the possibility of such danger as they now see to be imminent. 
Twice we have been treated, in our representatives, as hucksters 
who came to urge our wares on their attention. The third time 
the proposal should come from Europe, and the conference should 
meet on American soil. 


ENGLAND is discussing the future of her agriculture with a good 
deal of apprehension. It looks as if the English people were 
about to retire from farming, or at least to give up all except a 
few specially profitable branches of it. It is true that a report 
submitted by two gentlemen whom the Agricultural Commission 
sent to investigate American competition, furnished some comfort 
to the English farmer, as it seemed to show that the cost of trans- 
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portation would give him sufficient advantage over his American 
competitor in a fairly good year. But their figures have been 
questioned successfully by other English authorities, who show 
that our West can put down wheat at Liverpool at 32s. 6d. per 
quarter of 480 pounds, a price with which England cannot com- 
pete in the best of years. As Zhe Times puts it, “America prom- 
ises, and evidently intends to do everything for us She has 
an area that for generations will be far ahead of the English de- 
mands. She has enterprise that never gives up, and ingenuity that 
is never baffled. She rejoices in the immensity of the problem, 
and the colossal scale of the necessary means On the other 
hand, there are serious disadvantages, . . . . failures, disasters, and 
obstacles sufficient to discourage any one but an American mil- 
lionaire with a mission to feed the world It is not so much 
the soil, the climate, or the vastness of the American continent 
that the British agriculturist has to fear, as the irrepressible en- 
ergy, the boundless self-confidence, and the inexhaustible invention 
of the United States citizen.” “Man and nature seem fairly 
matched in the United States. It remains a question whether 
man will carry the day in the prodigious task he has set himself 
to supply every English workman with his daily loaf, and every 
gentleman with his weekly sirloin.” 

Under this tense competition, the area of English farm land, al— 
ready far too small for such a densely peopled island, is rapidly 
receding. In ten years it has decreased eight per cent., or from 
17,096,000 to 15,650,000 acres, while in Ireland the decrease has 
been proportionally twice as great. We cannot regard such a 
change with any complacency, or rejoice in the prospect of its con- 
tinuance. For England, as for ourselves, we desire that bal- 
ance of the industries which is fundamental to national 
prosperity. Changes which drive an ever increasing propor- 
tion of the English people from the farms into the cities, that 
force them to work for wages which make their competition with 
other countries ruinous, are not an injury to England only, but to 
the world as well. And the risks of the proposed situation are to 
be taken into account. Suppose that England has ceased to pro- 
duce grain, and that both our Northwest and Southern Russia, 
—where one may ride 1,700 miles between two wheat fields— 
should experience a vast failure of crops at the same time, or that 
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she had a war with one or both. The horrors of the situation in 
England would be beyond conception. In the long run, England 
would find it best to grow her own wheat, as she is perfectly com- 
petent to do. She should not put it into the power of the Chicago 
speculators to-add to the price or diminish the size of her artisan’s 
loaf. 


It has been remarked, in connection with the present war in 
Afghanistan, that the Irish furnish an unusually large proportion of 
the officers in the British Army. Sir Louis Cavagnari, whom the 
Afghans murdered in Cabul, was an Irishman. So is General 
Roberts, whose march in Candahar is described as being “as bril- 
liant a military operation as has been undertaken since General 
Sherman’s march.” And in the less prominent posts, the propor- 
tion of Irish officers is far inexcess of what might be inferred from 
a comparison of the population of the two countries. | An Ameri- 
can contemporary tries to explain the fact by remarking that Irish 
people of family retaina prejudice against mercantile and manufac- 
turing pursuits, which has disappeared in England and Scotland. 
It does not seem to have remembered that the conditions which 
stripped these pursuits of their ill repute in England and Scotland, 
do not exist in Ireland. Nusmmus non olet. That which leads to 
wealth, causes no social exclusion. But in Ireland there are no 
manufactures to speak of, and very little commerce. There is 
therefore nothing to tempt the people with a pedigree to stoop to 
such employments. And this, confessedly, is not the fault of the 
people, but of their English rulers. “Their industries,” says 
The Spectator, had been destroyed, one by one, with the single 
exception of linen, by the cruel jealousy of English landlords, Eng- 
lish manufacturers, and English tradesmen.’ And it might be 
added that their partial revival was crushed after the infamous 
union by Englishfreetraders. The onlycareer opentoa young Irish- 
man of family, if he does not incline to the church, is in the army ; 
and the only career open to the poor Irishman is to fight for the 
use of a bit of land, or leave his country. Nulla regis nostri non 
plena laboris. 


Tuey have been having an election in Canada, there being a 
vacancy in the representation of West Toronto. No pains were 
spared to make it a test case as regards the popular opinion of the 
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Protective Tariff. Zhe Globe teemed with leaders, letters, speeches 
and poetry in which the voters were implored to save themselves 
from imminent ruin, by rebuking the policy of the Government ; 
and Zhe Mail was just as eager on the other side. Each party 
staked a great deal upon the result in the small constituency, and 
each sent their best speakers into the field. Mr. Blake, the leader 
of the Opposition, and Sir Leonard Tilley, the Canadian Minister 
of Commerce, both took part in the campaign. 

The voting took place last Monday, and the spirited nature of 
the canvass was shown by the fact that 4,035 votes were polled. Of 
these, Mayor Beatly, the Government and Protectionist candidate, 
had an absolute majority of 221 over all his competitors, and a 
plurality of 317 over Mr. Ryan, the Free Trade candidate. Some- 
thing was due to the fact that Mr. Ryan was a Catholic ; but, after 
all drawbacks, the result furnished a distinct endorsement of the 
Tariff policy of the Dominion by one of the principal commercial 
centres of the country. For a year past, the Canadian Liberals 
have been proclaiming that there has been a great reaction against 
the Tariff of 1879; but the result in Toronto refutes their proph- 
ecies and casts doubt upon their understanding of the situation. 

In the seaboard provinces there is much more dissatisfaction 
with the political situation, but this is due rather to local circum- 
stances than to any public opinion against the tariff. Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward’s Island were brought into the 
Confederation against all their interest and the deepest of their 
convictions. They now regret that they did not stand out, as 
Newfoundland did. They have nothing in common with the old 
Canadian provinces. They have many close affiliations with our 
own Eastern States. If they are neither to stand alone as sepa- 
rate colonies, nor come into the Union, they should have formed a 
seaboard confederation. All the pledges which induced Nova 
Scotia to join the Dominion have been kept to the ear but broken 
to the hope. The duty on coal is not high enough to divert Can- 
adian buyers from the Pennsylvania to the Nova Scotian supply. 
The Inter-colonial Railroad has been built and then allowed to go 
toruin. The promise to make Halifax the winter port of the 
Dominion is one which cannot be kept in time of peace. Com- 
merce and travel will always seek Portland or Boston or New 
York when the St. Lawrence is frozen, to avoid a longer journey by 
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rail through a frozen wilderness. Seaboard affairs are neglected 
at Ottawa. Hence the discontent among the “blue noses,” who 
would prefer now almost any fate, not excepting “ annexation to 
the United States,” to their present situation. Let usassure them 
that “annexation” they cannot have ; admission into the Union as 
our equals might not be impossible, if once they had a peaceful di- 
vorce from their present unequal marriage. But we mean no con- 
quests in that or any other direction. 


CANADA seems to have finished her bargain with English capi- 
talists, and her railroad to the Pacific is to be built. This enterprise 
is commercial in form, but political in character. Were there no 
political frontier running from Lake Superior to Vancouver's 
Sound, no one would think of running a railroad north of that line. 
Such a railroad must run, it is conceded, through at least 630 miles 
of absolute and uninhabitable wilderness before it reaches any region 
capable of cultivation. It then strikes Manitoba, a district of ex- 
ceptional fertility, but with the drawback of six months of a 
winter so severe that the preservation of stock and the supply of 
fuel are serious problems. It will then enter upon a purely prob- 
lematic region in the Rocky Mountains, for whose character and 
capabilities no one can vouch. Last of all it reaches British Colum- 
bia, a country which possesses at any rate no advantages beyond 
those of our own Washington Territory, and which must long wait 
for a development in wealth and population sufficient to require 
such a road. 

There is little said as to the terms of the bargain Sir John 
Macdonald has made with the Canadians. Of course the London 
capitalists have acted upon purely commercial considerations in 
accepting. What the considerations were which Sir John was able 
to present, we do not know, nor are we told whether their acceptance 
of his offer is conditional or categorical. The opposition papers 
have some excuse for suggesting that this silence is suspicious. 
It is possible that the Dominion has guaranteed a dividend, 
which the road will not earn for centuries to come. It is cer- 
tain that the Dominion must have offered them an immense 
grant of land along the line of the road, thus creating a land monop- 
oly still more extensive than any of recent origin in America. This 
policy of tying up land in the hands of corporations is a bad one for 
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both countries; but it might not be so objectionable, in this instance, 
if the building of a Canadian Pacific railroad were really required by 
the business of the country. But it is not so. The proposed road 
is precisely on a par with that which runs through the wilderness 
between Nova Scotia and the upper provinces, whose construction 
and maintenance has been a dead weight on the revenues of the 
country, and whose condition has been allowed to deteriorate, on the 
plea of economy, until hardly a train gets through without an ac- 
cident. Both roads have been undertaken, not because they would 
pay, but because the promise to build them had been used to in- 
duce colonies to enter the Dominion. The great difference between 
them is that the Eastern one was constructed and is run solely at the 
public expense, while the Western, after being in small part thus 
constructed, is to be finished by a private company. And the cu- 
rious thing is that the Canadian premier has been able to induce 
any private company to undertake it. 


Two things are weighing against the Democrats in the present 
campaign. The first is the solid South. It is in the minds ofa 
great many people who do not speak much of it, who hardly care 
to give utterance to the apprehensions which are associated with 
the thought. Even were the negro disfranchised in law as in 
fact, and if no question had ever been raised as to the method by 
which the existing majorities had been created in the Southern 
States, it would still remain a most ominous fact that the States so 
lately in rebellion are expecting, with the aid of a small fragment of 
the North,—of New York city chiefly—to resume control of the 
Government. If the memories of the war had past away, and entirely 
new issues had occupied the political field, the fact might not be so 
ominous. But it is not so. The Southern whites have not allowed 
those memories to disappear. They are fighting, as Senator Hamp- 
ton reminded the Virginians, for just the principles for which Lee and 
Jackson fought. They are fighting for State Rights, under the new 
name of Home Rule. They do not now mean secession, not that 
they regret having tried secession, but because they have found it 
impossible. They mean to minimize the national authority until 
there shall be little more than biennial elections to remind then of 
their relation of the Union. They mean to obliterate, if not the recent 
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Amendments, at least all the legislation adopted to give legal 
effect to those Amendments. They mean to check the growth of 
national feeling, and to turn back the hands of the clock, as far as 
may be, to where it stood in 1861. They mean to make it the 
current and legally recognized theory that the United States are 
not a nation, but a Confederacy of sovereign States, whose central 
government is merely a big committee, which, even in the greatest 
emergencies, shall do for its own preservation nothing that is not 
authorized by the letter of the Constitution. And the Northern 
people, knowing that the war settled more questions than the 
right of secession, and that the spirit which organized the victori- 
ous armies was that of mational unity, does not mean that the 
240,000 soldiers who laid down their lives in that spirit, shall have 
died in vain. 


Tue second thing which is telling heavily against the Democ- 
racy everywhere in the North, east of the Mississippi River, is their 
Free Trade programme. Hewitt, and Wallace, and Randall, and 
Forney may try to rub out that blot on the platform, but they 
have no authority for their private interpretations, by which they 
seek to explain away the avowed purpose of their party. The South 
means Free Trade. Since 1876 it has always meant it. And the 
South forms the overwhelming majority of the Democratic party. 
So long as the Democrats control Congress, the South cuntrols 
Congress. It can dictate any policy it pleases in the party caucus 
at Washington. It can dictate the election of a Speaker who will 
constitute the Committees of the House in a Free Trade sense. It 
can make a bill for the abolition of the Tariff a party measure. The 
theory that the real majority of the nation has its way, is subject to 
very serious drawbacks in practice. It is often, as in this case, the 
majority of the majority which governs, although itself a minority. 
Every Democratic Congressman sent to Washington to give the 
party a majority, helps to give the South a share of political power 
far in excess of that recognized by the Constitution and the Laws. 

Before the great industrial communities of the North is placed 
this plain issue,—the preservation or the destruction of our manu- 
facturing industries. Even those who believe it was unwise to 
create these industries by a protective tariff, and who believe that 
we could have attained them in some undefined and unexampled 
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way without one, shrink from the proposal to destroy them by en- 
acting “a Tariff for revenue only.” They remind us that a steady 
persistence in any legislation on such subjects is preferable to sud- 
den or great changes, even though these be from what is worse in 
the abstract to what is better. But the South has no shrinking. 
Under the long regime of slavery, the Southern States, with ex- 
ception of Georgia, became so accustomed to a purely agricultural 
existence, that they have little ambition for any other. They have 
no part in the national pride with which our people regard the 
growth of great manufactures, and their improvements in method 
under American hands. The State Rights poison has so infected 
them that they regard the Northern workmen as no nearer them 
than foreign workmen. Minneapolis is no more to them than 
Leeds, nor Pittsburgh than Birmingham. And the lessons taught 
them by slavery, that all labor is servile, menial and disgraceful, 
prevent their entering into any of the ambition and the pride which 
are associated with the victories of the workshop. A Democratic 
victory will give the control of our industrial policy into the 
hands of this section —of a people more like Peruvians than 
Americans in their attitude toward all such questions,—a people 
fitted for Free Trade by the absence of industrial skill and am- 
bition of every sort. And to attain this they look for help merely 
to the poor whites of Southern Indiana, and the poorer whites of 
New York city. 


PRESIDENT Hayes has done well to call attention to the extent 
of illiteracy in the Southern States, where there are four millions 
of people, of or over school age, who can neither read nor write; 
and to add that ordinary prudence, apart from any higher con- 
sideration, suggests that the nation shall do something to make an 
impression upon this mass of ignorance. He quotes from Dr. 
Ruffner, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Virginia, who ap- 
peals for aid to the schools of the South, on the ground that those 
States are too poor to do the work themselves, and therefore have 
a claim to national assistance. 

That the South has fallen behind in the march of intelligence, 
as well as in the development of its resources, and that it no longer 
holds the same relative position that it did a century ago, is but 
too evident. There are those who insist that, as this is owing 
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purely to the faults and sins of a civilization based on slavery, and 
that, as the Southern people chose to ruin their section by the 
maintenance of that institution, they should be left to reap the 
fruits of their own doings, or, at least, that they should receive no 
especial favors from the national government. These people be- 
lieve that the nation should deal equally with every section, and 
they would withhold every favor from the South which is not 
extended equally to the North. This may be all right in point ot 
abstract justice, but it is neither Christianity nor common sense. 
Christian feeling prompts an especial care for the weaker members 
of society, without so much as asking whether they owe their suf- 
ferings to their own fault or otherwise. . Common-sense suggests 
that we are all one country, and must pull along together, and 
that the poverty of any one section must work against the prosper- 
ity of the rest, besides furnishing a perpetual source of local disaffec- 
tion. England treated Ireland according to her idea of what equal 
justice was, and we want no Ireland within our borders. When- 
ever the nation can contribute to advance the general welfare of 
the South, the money needed will be a good investment, whether 
it go for public schools, or Mississippi improvements, or public 
works of aclearly profitable sort. Against mere jobs to spend 
the nation’s money locally without prospects of any adequate re- 
turn, the Government should set its face; as also against spuricus 
claims growing out of the war. Whatever is done should be from 
motives of pure good will and on grounds of public utility. 

Senator Hoar’s bill for the creation of an educational fund to be 
disbursed for ten years in proportion to illiteracy, and to be con- 
fined to those States which provide for the public education of all 
classes of their citizens, seems to meet the want, so far as educa- 
tional machinery is needed. 


WE are surprised to see that the Board of Education are still 
silent as regards the need of an Inspector of Schools in Philadel- 
phia. Ours is the only school system we know of that is not 
under the personal supervision of such an officer. And the con- 
sequence is that there is nowhere anything like uniformity ot 
spirit and method in our schools, even when the course and the 
text-books are the same. In some places the work is done so well 
as to exclude criticism; in others, especially the outlying districts, 
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there is the greatest need of faithful and careful supervision 
to keep the teachers up to their work inthe best way. The 
Board of Education is, as regards its composition, like Jeremiah’s 
basket of figs; it contains some of the best and some of the worst 
material in the city. There are men in it like Edward T. Steel 
whose one motive is to bring our school system up to the highest 
possible efficiency. And there are men in it like William J. Pol- 
lock, whose business in the Board is to look after a part of the 
city’s political patronage, and to see that whatever is done, will be 
for the good of the party. It is, therefore, not so hopelessly bad 
as the Board of Guardians of the Poor, which contains nota sin- 
gle man who is fit for the place, 

But if it were the best Board of Education in the world, it 
could not exert the steady, personal pressure which a good super- 
intendent would, in inspiring the teachers with wise ideas, and in 
counteracting the fatuity of the Ward Boards of Directors. 


Just a week ago, our valued friend and contributor, Professor 
S. S. Haldeman, was gathered to his fathers. We hesitated to give 


utterance to the high estimate we had of his worth, but we find in 
the Boston Advertiser what his friends will feel to be no more than 
his due :— 


“ The late Professor S. S. Haldeman was an unusually active and 
many-sided naturalist, and his name is alike honorable in the 
natural history of America as in that of Anglo-American philology 
and general linguistics. In natural history he has published sey- 
eral hundred memoirs, and American biology is a good deal richer 
for Haldeman’s contributions. The Pennsylvanians in particular 
owe it to themselves not to let the merits and the great activity of 
Haldeman be forgotten. His contributions to philology are uni- 
formly excellent. His little treatise on English affixes is a model 
performance and so practical as to make it highly valuable to stu- 
dents, writers, colleges and even high schools. His little essay on 
Pennsylvania German is still the best on the subject, and possesses 
permanent value. Professor Haldeman’s Trevelyan prize essay 
contains many new analyses of spoken language, while his sys- 
tem of expressing sound has become obsolete through Bell’s “ visi- 
ble speech.” On the pronunciation, spelling and etymology of 
English, Professor Haldeman was probably the best scientific au- 
thority. He was less eminent in the historical and syntactic por- 
tions of English philology. He had some little hobbies, among 
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them that of spelling reform, and possibly he was at times dog- 
matic. But asa naturalist he ranks high, and asa scientific lin- 
guist he was the first in this country. He took part in the Boston 
meeting of the American Association a fortnight ago. Hence his 
death must have been quite sudden. American scholarship thus 
loses an enthusiastic, laborious and altogether brilliant representa- 
tive.” —_—— 

Our Society for Organizing Charity is discussing the question, 
«What shall we do with the Tramps?” As its ward organizations 
are designed to take care of the localized poor, they leave this 
class of persons out of their care; and it falls to the general society 
to see that they are provided for. As was natural, the Society 
turned its attention first to the House of Correction. The theory 
of that institution is that it provides a home and employment for 
all those who are not meritorious members of society, and yet do 
not belong to the criminal class. But as it is actually managed it 
serves no such purpose. Its managers retain or dismiss those who 
are committed at their pleasure; and jit has been alleged 
that, in making this selection, they prefer to retain those whose 
industrial education best fits them to contribute to the industrial 
success of the establishment; a good-for-nothing is dismissed, 
whatever detainer may be lodged against his name, while a me- 
chanic who has not been able to give an account of himself, or 
who has beaten his wife while drunk, is kept. The managers al- 
lege, perhaps justly, that they have not the resources necessaiy to 
accommodate all who are sent there; that they must make, and are 
authorized by law to make, some discrimination ; and that the se- 
lection they make is that which commends itself to their judgment. 
Whether in this selection they are aiming most at the moral re- 
form of their wards, or at a financial success in managing the House 
of Correction,—in other words, whether they are following the 
sound policy of our Eastern Penitentiary, or the unsound policy of 
its Western rival—we are not able to say. 

We venture to suggest that the detention of vagrants after this 
fashion is itself open to question. Although a small proportion of 
this unfortunate and degenerate class of men have stooped to cri- 
minal acts, the vast majority of them have no affiliations with the 
criminal class. And to treat them as criminals, to force them into 
associations with persons who have been guilty of even the lesser 
offences, of which the House of Correction takes cognizance, can- 
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not but be morally injurious to them. Even their forcible deten- 
tion in large numbers, without such associations with other classes, 
is onen to objection, as giving the worst members of their fraternity 
an. upportunity to corrupt the rest. Our severe Pennsylvania laws 
are thus a source of danger, when they are enforced as in Bucks and 
other counties, by shutting a dozen ora score of these people into a 
single cell, men and women together. Weare manufacturing out- 
rage and incendiarism for the whole country. Those laws are an 
outgrowth of that utilitarian theory of punishment, which abandons 
the idea of a just retribution whenever the public has a scare, and 
inflicts outrageous penalties as a measure of insurance. 


It is also objectionable as tending to gather them together in 
numbers which are unmanageable. It builds a dam across an un- 
desirable stream, which is flowing along our great routes of travel, 
and which is thus collected into a single reservoir of foulness. The 
tramp routes are now well known as the great arteries of railroad 
traffic. They cannot be changed from those lines ; and any town 
or city on these channels of vagabondage can ensure itself more 
than its fair share of the vagabonds by ordering their seizure in 
transit. If any good came of this,—if the tramps were reformed 
by the treatment they received,—the procedure would be more 
than excusable; it would be a duty. But if it only tends to their 
farther degeneracy, and thus helps to make them more dangerous 
to the residents of isolated farm-houses, it is surely neither wise 
nor expedient to continue this policy. 


Some cities, such as Boston and Pittsburg, follow a different 
policy. They entertain the tramp in an inexpensive manner for 
three days, to give him the chance to find work if he really is 
seeking it, and then let him go his way to other regions. Boston 
does it in a sympathetic and considerate fashion, which is charac- 
teristic of the city. Her Wayfarers’ Lodge is a model of good 
sense and kind feeling, and the tramp who accepts its hospitality 
must have fallen deeply, if he does not come away more self-respectful 
as well as cleaner. Pittsburg adopts a rougher fashion, feeds them 
on less attractive fare, and takes less care of the outerman, but 
provides them with daily worship, in which they take part with 
gusto. Our own city has no place which properly corresponds 
with these, but we greatly need one. The wretched cellars in 
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which we lodge our masses of misery under the station-houses are 
a public disgrace, which our police authorities would rejoice to see 
abolished. 

A writer who has given much attention to the manner of life 
pursued by the tramps, and has studied them individually and as 
a class, discusses the Pittsburg arrangement as follows :— 


“It has been often questioned if the resort be not a detriment 
to the city, and an inducement for the fraternity to rendezvous 
there. But this is not good reasoning. The tramps would come 
whether the ‘home’ were there to receive them or not, and it is 
far better to have two hundred and fifty impecunious—and fre- 
quently lawless men—stowed safely away at night, than have them 
thrown loose upon the city. It is a difficult matter to make 
tramping a crime, for it would make poverty criminal. The sug- 
gestion that jails and work-houses should receive them is pernicious 
in the extreme. Reformatory institutions turn out finished law- 
breakers. They generally reform a man of what little good 
there may be in him when he enters them. The great majority 
of tramps have not the xzerve to commit a crime, though they 
had the inclination. They are a poor, weak, purposeless, cowardly 
set of vagabonds, whose most heinous offence consists in “jump- 
ing” a train, or perhaps purloining some trifle of food. They 
shrink from committing acts that will bring them before that ter- 
ror of terrors,—a police court. Butaterm in the State’s prison 
or work house turns out quite a different individual. As tramps, 
they still have latent hopes (however futile) of some day recover- 
ing a membership in good society. As prison graduates, this 
hope has left them, and they look viciously upon life. As an evi- 
dence of this, it will be found that three-quarters of the tramps 
arrested for unlawful acts, are released convicts.” 
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EMINENT WOMEN OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


N a fertile plain watered by the tributaries of the Po, stands 
() near the base of the Apennines, one of the most ancient cities 
in the world. Founded by an Etruscan King in an era whose his- 
tory has long been lost, Felsina, after the expulsion of the Gauls 
from Italy, became Bononia, and when the Italian was formed, Bolo- 
gna. Beside her, Rome, “the eternal,” is a comparatively modern 
town, and during the milleniums that have passed since her foun— 
dations were laid, almost all the existing records of men have been 
written. The vicissitudes that she has experienced, mark the more 
prominent epochs of authentic history. Alarm trumpets from her 
watch-towers signalled the approach of Roman legions under the 
republican Consuls, and summoned her garrison, in vain, to repel 
the Lombard assault. Her citizens watched from their walls the 
retreat of Alaric, and fled through their dark arcaded streets be- 
fore the broad-swords of the Franks. Within her marches, Octa- 
vius, Anthony and Lepidus settled the terms of the second 
Triumvirate, and the courts of many of the later Czesars were held 
in her palaces. Asa free Imperial city under Charles the Great, 
she who had witnessed the riseand fall of the Western Empire, saw 
also the establishment of that greater and more enduring power, 
the Latin Church. 

But her eminence in antiquity and arms is not her greatest 
glory. During the most disastrous period of the middle age— 
throughout that time of terror and desolation, when all the hosts 
of Europe were dying ‘the waters of the Reno and the Savena with 
their blood, she supported the claim to intellectual supremacy 
that her proud motto, “ Bononia docet”’, asserts. Shifting dynas- 
ties and desperate factions left this unaltered. Popes and Empe- 
rors contended for herallegiance. Guelfs and Ghibellines, Commons 
and Feudatories warred within her, as the plebeians and patricians 
had warred in ancient Rome. The Pepoli, Bentivogli and Vis- 
conti, successively spoiled and oppressed her; but for nearly 
three centuries her position in this regard remained unquestioned. 
She alone pursued knowledge unshackled by the restraints of 
authority, and gave to mankind the results of a method that had 
then no parallel in all the world. 
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Towards the beginning of the XII. century an event took place 
in Italy that was far more important than the formation of the 
Lombard League, and exercised a much greater and far more en- 
during influence upon the interests of humanity than any other 
that occurred in the momentous period intervening between the 
death of Urban II. and the accession of Innocent III. The Univer- 
sity of Bologna was founded ! 

Offspring of that wonderful era, whose scholars may without 
exaggeration be compared with those great voyagers of a later day, 
who sailed by routes closed for ages by superstition and fear, to 
find not only a new continent, but also to demonstrate the fallacy 
of consecrated opinions concerning the form of the world, the Uni- 
versities of Paris, Bologna and Oxford in the XII., and of Padua, 
Naples, Salamanca and Montpellier inthe XIII. centuries, were not 
only the centres where the new spirit of mental activity manifested 
itself, but likewise the sources whence flowed every stream that 
irrigated the desert of the human understanding. 

Like all other great and beneficent things on earth, the univer- 
sities arose silently. In the chantry of the Church of St. Gene- 
vieve at Paris, as in many similar places throughout Europe, in- 
struction in the Trivium and Quadrivium had been given by 
ecclesiastics for an indefinite period. At length, through the action 
of causes so general and so complex that they are beyond anaiy- 
sis, these schools failed to meet the existing intellectual require- 
ments. There were—as it soon appeared—thousands of students 
who needed something more than the grammar, logic and rhetoric 
of the Trivium—than the arithmetic, geometry, music and astron- 
omy of the Quadrivium. When we consider the manner in which 
these were taught, what distorted skeletons were presented as the 
complete and living forms of these sciences, it does not appear 
surprising that an era in which the spirit of inquiry first manifested 
itself, should have exhibited the results of this dissatisfaction, this 
mental craving and unrest. By a law that lies deep in the psycho- 
logical structure of society, and whose operation supplies a neces- 
sary condition of intellectual evolution, no such feeling can be 
general, unless the means of gratification are at hand. Whenever 
among men thought struggles in darkness, there are also those who 
can bring it to light. Gifted with “ the vision and the faculty,” they 
see and they comprehend. Of those dim and diffused ideas that 
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perturb and shake the masses, they are the interpreters. Some to 
the extent of their age’s capacity, who become its exemplars— 
Some beyond it, who are the martyrs over whom posterity 
mourns. 

When Anselm of Laudun and William of Champeaux separated 
themselves from the formal and incomplete instructors of St. Gene- 
vieve, and began their lectures in the School of Arts, the University 
of Paris and the scholastic philosophy commenced their existence. 
Another seat of learning arose beyond the Alps somewhat later, 
but its character differed greater from that of its prototype. In the in- 
tellectual monotony then prevailing, it may well be doubted whether 
there existed, contemporaneously, centres of thought more widely 
separate in their aims, more strongly contrasted in their tendencies, 
than the institutes of Bologna and Paris. Both contained revolution- 
ary elements, but the latter originated a purely speculative revolt ; 
one that was amenable to syllogisms, and yielded to the power of 
dialectics. The great nominalistic and realistic controversies origin- 
ating between Roscelin and Anselm, absorbed the faculties of cis— 
Alpine students, and whatever opinions on other subjects remained 
unsettled were finally disposed of by Albertus Magnus and St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Ockham , Duns Scotus and Bonaventura. All 
but Abelard wasted their strength on words, and lost themselves 
in logomachies that have had but one good consequence, that of 
increasing the compass and precision of the modern languages. 
There was, indeed, hidden below the surface of society, and unsus- 
pected by the disputing doctors of the schools, another revolution 
commencing at this time,—one that owed nothing to the philo- 
sophico-theological ideas with which Gottschalk and Erigeha had 
already disturbed the peace of the church,—a revolt that broke 
out prematurely a century later among the Waldenses, Umiliati 
and Albigenses. But this was due to a reconstruction of common 
belief under the influence of emotion, was far more dependent upon 
faith than reason, and is foreign to the purpose of this paper. Far 
different from those that appeared in France,. were the results ot 
the studies prosecuted at Bologna. For the first two hundred and 
fifty years, this institute was pre-eminently a law school, and had 
no regular chair of theology. Within those walls devoted to the 
restoration of Roman jurisprudence, there occurred but few of the 
endless and profitless disputes, that elsewhere distorted the gene- 
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ral mind, until a natural tendency of mankind to construct for- 
mulas, and remain satisfied with them whether they convey ideas 
or not, was exaggerated into a passion for definition, and through- 
out Europe, wherever the scholastic dialectics prevailed, men insen- 
sibly began to regard words, not as the “counters of thought,” 
but as if they possessed some inherent power and significance of 
themselves. This ended intheir reverencing, in many instances, 
unthinkable propositions—that is to say, propositions whsoe terms 
cannot be represented in consciousness under the relation said to 
exist—as the savage reverences his fetich; for the same reason, 
and in the same way. ‘ 

Civil law, revived at Bologna, but whose study was prohibited 
at Paris by a bull of Honorius III., was the principal means by 
which the political and social systems of Christendom were recon- 
structed. Bologna was as much its homein the modern world as 
Rome was in the ancient, and Irnerius stood in very much the 
same relation to the codes of the middle age that Tribonian did 
to the system of law from which these were derived. Roman leg- 
islation had never become entirely obsolete in Southern Europe ; 
but the “ Breviary” of Alaric, rudely and imperfectly compiled 
from the Theodosian statutes, bore a resemblance to its original, 
similar to that existing between the ordinances of the later Empire, 
and the complete codification of the whole body of Roman law in 
the “Institutes,” « Pandects” etc., of Justinian. Something of the 
spirit of republican Rome, some vestiges of the public virtue to 
which she owed her greatness, lingers in the latter; but when the 
former were framed, the memory and sentiments of.the earlier and 
more glorious epoch had been alike effaced. Italy, in common 
with the rest of Europe south of the Alps, was under the influence 
of a new and benign power, and doctrines had interpenetrated and 
changed the populations of the Roman provinces, that were as an- 
tagonistic to those actuating the conquering Empire, as the princi- 
ples and discipline of its legionaries were to those of a crusader or 
a monk. 

Centuries of rapine and violence passed away, while mankind 
besotted with ignorance, superstition and vice, presented but one 
monotonous picture of incapacity and wickedness. At length, in 
the library of the old Capitol of the Exarchate, in ancient and 
war-worn Ravenna, a part of the Justinian code was discovered. 
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The day when this was brought to light was the most memorable 
in the political history of the modern world. What more im- 
pressive illustration could be selected, of a truth too often dis- 
regarded,—that the effects of any act can never terminate in its 
immediate consequences, than the resurrection of these forgotten 
volumes. We know with certainty that the light which streams 
through our windows into night, is not lost in its gloom; but 
though no human eye can trace its course, that it flows on in 
etherial waves beyond the atmosphere of the earth, across the 
eternal darkness of inter-planetary spaces in undulations as equal 
as if they only had broken the universal repose, on beyond the 
reach of thought and the limits of imagination. But by what 
process could mortal intelligence have foreseen the results of this 
discovery? Who could have divined that into the great struggle 
between Church and State, then convulsing the world, an element 
had entered that would render its issue no longer doubtful,—that 
a principle had been introduced into medieval civilization which 
was destined to modify, and finally to change, the whole existing 
order of affairs,—-not only to alter the external and apparent feat- 
ures of governments, but so to re-adjust the citizen’s relation to 
society and the executive, as no fancy, even the wildest, could then 
have conceived to be possible. 

When Irnerius and his colleagues began their lectures at Bo- 
logna, Europe was well nigh in a state of anarchy. Every nation 
was suffering from the evils that arise from a divided and dispu- 
ted allegiance. The claim to autocracy made by Rome, although 
it occasioned civil war and rebellion everywhere, found no oppo- 
nents but the German Emperors powerful enough to withstand it, 
and the wars that followed the recusancy of these monarchs were 
among the most disastrous that history records. Within two cen- 
turies this question was settled for ever. The Roman law that 
had been revivified at Bologna, in the hands of such men as Peter 
Flotte, Enguerrand de Martigny, William de Hogaret, and Wil- 
liam de Plasian, so used the doctrine of pontifical supremacy in 
temporal affairs, during the dispute between Philip le Bel and 
Boniface VIII., that it was never again revived to the extent of 
seriously inconveniencing any government in the exercise of its 
functions. 


It was during the period when the European intellect, rousing 
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itself from the torpor that had benumbed it for centuries, began to 
exhibit the first indications of returning energy, that women com- 
menced to play an important and often a distinguished part in the 
revival of learning and the restoration of that science which was 
destined to revolutionize the world. 

There would be no difficulty in translating biographical and 
critical notices of these ladies, and presenting them in the order 
of their respective dates. But'this would give but a poor and in- 
sufficient view of the subject. We have, therefore, preferred to 
show, as far as our limits will permit, the circumstances under 
which this anomalous alteration in established usage occurred, 
to explain, if possible, how it happened that in the bloody and 
chaotic period, between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries, women 
were permitted to occupy positions that all precedents, as well as 
the dominant tendencies of society, discouraged them from aspir- 
ing to,—in a word, to indicate the general condition of Italy when 
Accorsa Accorso was Professor of Philosophy at Bologna, and 
when Bettisia Gozzadini taught law to ten thousand students from 
every part of Europe, and the lovely Novella d’Andrea, the in- 
structress of Petrarch, lectured on the decretals, addressing her 
classes from behind a veil, Jest her exceeding beauty should absorb 
their attention in the speaker to the neglect of her subject. Pro- 
foundly learned in all the knowledge of their day, these and others 
have every claim to be ranked among those illustrious persons to 
whom we are indebted for the first fruits of that harvest which 
now offers to us its measureless abundance. They were great in 
their time, and their greatness was fully recognized. The ques- 
tion is, how they were allowed to become so, and whether the ex- 
planation of the fact has any significance for us. 

The twelfth century passed in an unbroken series of polemical 
and political conflicts. Opening with that great triumph of the 
first Crusade, the establishment of a Latin kingdom in the East, 
it nevertheless witnessed wars as destructive to men’s faith as the 
result of the former had been corroborative. All Christendom 
was distracted by contests between the Emperors and Popes, of 
which the right of investiture was the pretext, and the nascent ten- 
dency towards the secularization of politics, the cause. But an 
ordinary amount of discernment was necessary to detect the fact 
that there were higher questions at issue than the extent of the 
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papal or imperial prerogatives. It is now impossible to estimate 
adequately, the depth and intensity of the feelings excited, when 
a nation was called upon to decide which of two claimants of the 
triple crown was the veritable successor of St. Peter, or to which of 
the antagonistic powers, the government or the church, their tem- 
poral obedience was due. Henry V., supported by a Roman mob, 
disavowed Gelasius III., and set up an anti-pope. The contested 
election of Innocent II., and Analectus, divided every Christian 
country west of the Danube and the Dardanelles into factions 
who protested that their salvation depended upon the accuracy of 
their judgment in this matter. While among all nations but the 
Italians, a rosary blessed by the Supreme Pontiff was held as but 
in one degree less sacred than a relic, Europe was appalled at 
the news that one Pope was a broken-hearted captive in the hands 
of the Normans, another a fugitive and exile, and that a third 
had been slain in the streets of Rome while leading an assault 
upon the Capitol. In the midst of horrors such as these, and 
while doubt and confusion afflicted the most faithful, even to the 
extent of provoking expressions of reprobation on the policy and 
conduct of the Holy See, at the hands of confessors and saints 
Adrian IV., revived by his legate—Cardinal Roland,—the claim 
of temporal supremacy at the Diet of Besancon. The conse- 
quence of this proceeding was the secession of the Empire. In 
Rome, the party of Arnold of Brescia was endeavoring to realize 
the hope that mocked its cruel and fickle populace for so many 
ages,—the restoration of the old republic. And thus, the century 
wore away. Rival popes, whose contradictory declarations con- 
fused the minds of believers, and confirmed heretics in their 
doubts. Excommunicated Emperors pouring their semi-barbarous 
soldiery through the Alpine passes upon devoted Italy. Riot, 
revolution and sacrilege in the Capitol of the Christian world. A 
succession of pontiffs, who pass as hurriedly and as vaguely across 
the page of history as the shadows of the kings passed before the 
eye of Macbeth. Henry II., exasperated by the intrigues of 
Thomas a’ Becket, had carried the independent attitude of his 
predecessors almost to the extent of alienating England from 
Rome. Louis VII.,a mere puppet in the hands of his feudatories 
and his priests, so vibrated between his fears and his faith, that he 
irreparably damaged and disgraced the orthodox party in France, 
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that had his feeble and vacillating adherence. Germany was in 
rebellion. Italy, filled with religious and political heresies, and 
rent by foreign and internecine war; doubt, anarchy and destruc- 
tion prevailed everywhere. Worse, even, than all this, in the gen- 
eral opinion of that age, the infidels finally triumphed. The 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, upon which such: splendid hopes were 
founded, had shrunk to the limits of a single city. In the ordeal 
of battle, the judgment of heaven was given against the faith, and 
the blood, the treasure, and the devotion of Europe were wasted 
and brought to naught. It was not in human nature that these vio- 
lent assualts upon tradition and doctrine should pass without 
affecting the opinions of mankind. Apart from abstract theologi- 
cal dogmas, which were but little affected by these circumstances 
at that time, the XII. century may be regarded as the starting- 
point of that determined reaction against the ecclesiastical polity 
of Rome, which, after an almost unintermittent struggle during 
three centuries, separated Christendom into antagonistic congre- 
gations. We have nothing to do with the merits of the questions 
at issue; suffice it to say, that real or imaginary causes of dissi- 
dence existed, and that, wrongly or rightly, well or ill for their 
supporters, they were made effectual. We are satisfied to point 
out the fact that from these battles and controversies the right of 
private judgment emerged, a right which half the civilized worid 
now exercises as if it had been always a plain and undisputed 
prerogative of the human intellect. In the mean time, while it 
was the rare and occasional exception for a Pope to pass his pon- 
tificate without being expelled from Rome, the Canon law was 
codified in the “ Decretum” of Gratian, and the doctors of the 
Church were elaborating the metaphysical system which has yet 
the adherence of the greater number of Christians, In comparison 
with the strange inextricable entanglement of Roman law, feudal 
custom and barbarian tradition which afflicted mankind at this 
period, the ecclesiastical code has an undoubted advantage; and 
in cases where the interests of the hierarchy were not involved, it 
is probable that a clerical court was the fairest and best tribunal 
before which a cause could be brought. 

It is, however, a mistake—though a very general one—to sup- 
pose that because an institution is good at one time, it must be 
equally so at another; or that any legislative system can be 
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framed that will anticipate the contingencies that social evolution 
involves. The Canon law was based on the decretals, and these 
were promulgated by an authority which, however justly it may 
claim infallibility, has never, at any time, pretended to foreknowl- 
edge. No element of civilization ever won its way to general 
esteem suddenly; no product of the human understanding ever 
commenced its existence under a completed form. The Greek 
fable of the armed Pallas springing from the brain of Jove, is not 
falser in the fact than in its inference. In order to accustom men 
to respect and appreciate civil law ; to dispossess them of usurped 
authority, and make prevalent a belief in the efficacy of abstract 
principles of justice and equity, muclr time is necessarily required. 
The diffusion of these ideas from Bologna, and their augmenta- 
tion from other sources is however distinctly recognizable in the 
XIII. century, especially so in the establishment of independent 
municipalities, and during the contests of non-proprietors with 
their feudal suzerains. It was because the restorers of Roman 
jurisprudence appreciated, with a sagacity which we cannot over- 
estimate, the essential idea of this system, viz: Its impersonality 
and universal application, that they were enabled to disseminate 
far juster ideas of individual rights than had heretofore existed, 
and to furnish corporate bodies with a basis for resistance against 
encroachment, that soon made their positions impregnable. When 
we remember that the free cities of the middle ages were the nur- 
series of the commerce, the arts, the learning and liberties of the 
modern world, it will be difficult to exaggerate the services of 
those who supplied them with the only effectual barrier against 
monarchical, oligarchical and ecclesiastical oppression, and enabled 
them to conduct their defence upon principles that commended 
themselves to the common sense of mankind. What if history 
recorded the names of women who had assisted the Barons of 
England in framing the Great Charter, or who had advocated in 
the Council of St. Louis those political principles upon which the 
Pragmatic Sanction was based, or had been personally conspicuous 
in effecting the social revolution by which such families as the 
Albrizzi, Alberi, Adorni and Fregosi, took their places among the 
notables of Florence and Genoa? What if the information had 
come down to us, that St. Thomas Aquinas had possessed such 
colleagues in his labors, as Principia, Paula and Fretella were to 
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St. Jerome? And yet all the first instances of emancipation, from 
its tyranny of custom and tradition, were dependent upon the in- 
fluence of a science that was studied and taught by women, with 
the most distinguished honor and success, while the latter ex- 
ample finds numerous parallels among the female scholars who 
aided in the restoration of learning, and: whom the free spirit of 
antiquity they helped to revive, manumitted and raised to emi- 
nence. 

Although it may not be given to discoverers of any kind to 
foresee the results of their enterprises, it has not been unusual to 
detract from their merit on thisaccount. It would be but a blank 
and improbable assertion to say that the professors of Bologna had 
any definite intimation of the mighty consequences their labors 
were destined to produce. Yet, although their histories are in 
many respects sadly incomplete, and such as exist at all lie hidden 
inthe depths of great libraries, we know enough of them to be 
sure that they were the pioneers of order in a chaotic world, and 
as such are the proper objects of the veneration of posterity. 
When the Hebrew youth in the Apocrypha declared that “ truth 
endureth and is always strong,” that “it liveth and conquereth 
forever,” he enunciated an apophthegm that all experience confirms. 
There is no truth which has not encountered opposition, there is 
none also that was ever destroyed. To the disorders and violent 
vicissitudes in Italian affairs that characterized the XII. century, 
succeeded the comparative quietness and peace that followed the 
election of a great man to the pontificate. 

However history may accuse Innocent III. of conduct that was 
unbecoming to his character and office, there is no doubt either of 
the ability, or of the singleness of purpose with which he exercised 
the high functions committed to his charge. Young, noble anda 
Roman, possessed of all the learning that Paris and Bologna could 
confer, his resolved and fervent character, supported as it was by 
unusual mental endowments, placed him almost immediately upon 
the summit of earthly power. Circumstances and his own ability 
conspired to raise the Papacy to a position it had never before at- 
tained, and to confer upon himself an autocratic authority, such as 
none of his successors were able to revive. As chief of the new 
crusade preached by Fulk de Neuilly and Abbot Martin, he be- 
came the military suzerain of Europe. As the head of the Guelphs 
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in Italy, his influence overwhelmed the Ghibellines, and put an end 
to the war of factions. The tradition of the Czsarean prerogative 
that had interfered so much with the designs of Hildebrand 
was now almost extinct. Germany was desolated by the conflict 
of Otho and Philip for the possession of the throne, and Frederick II. 
was a minor and:his ward. He held the protectorate of Denmark, 
Bologna and Hungary. By their own acts, he was Lord-para- 
mount of Leon, Aragon and Portugal. All the forces that Philip 
Augustus could muster were fully occupied in maintaining the mon- 
arch against the aggressions of his feudatories, and John of Anjou 
—soon to become his vassal—then ruled England by aid of the 
free lances of Flanders, Poitou and Brabant. Besides this con- 
junction of events, so favorable to pontifical supremacy, the Byzan- 
tine Empire was tottering to its fall, and there was hope that, with 
this catastrophe, the great schism of the Church might be brought 
toanend. Except in Rome itself, Innocent’s power was almost 
unquestioned ; but from that turbulent city the wars of the Scotti 
and Orsini expelled him, although he sought to pacify its fierce 
populace by giving up Viterbo to destruction, as his predecessor 
Celestine had given Tusculum. 

Such were the general prospects which the XIII. century opened 
to the papacy, and if the pontificate of Innocent was subsequently 
disturbed by the outbreak of heresy in Germany, France and 
Italy, he wanted neither the energy nor the power to suppress it. 
It is unnecessary to state the tenor of those laws that were pro- 
mulgated against the followers of Peter de Brueys, Tanchelin, 
Erwacher and Waldo, and systematized after the Albigensian 
war by the councils of Melun and Montpellier. They speak for 
themselves, and need no commentary from anyone. It is enough 
to say that, like all similar attempts to force a faith, they occasioned 
an immense amount of misery and failed in accomplishing their 
purpose. Ecclesiastical legislation presents in this regard a strik- 
’ ing contrast to the civil law. While a disciplined army of church- 

men were enforcing the statutes of the former in every country in 
_ Europe, the principles of the latter, essentially antagonistic to the 
predominance of personal authority, were growing stronger, and be- 
coming more generally accepted with every year. While the policy 
of Rome preponderated in all courts, and her unity remained in- 
tact, the jurisprudence that was restored at Bologna diffused rev- 
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olutionary opinions throughout the most orthodox nations. It 
would now be almost impossible to determine perfectly the con- 
ditions of the progress of that civil system whose results have been 
so pre-eminently powerful in modifying modern history, but that 
its indirect effects, those which cannot be found in statute-books 
or state papers, were by far more important than their direct eco. 
nomic and political results, need scarcely be insisted on. How 
the profound sagacity of the Roman Curia failed to anticipate the 
more apparent consequences of the revival of pagan ideas, is a ques- 
tion that men will answer according to the extent of their ortho- 
doxy or their culture. But the fact stands. No general opposition 
to the study was made by the Vatican, nor were its professors, asa 
class, made the subject of anathema. Popes and councils passed 
them by, and while individuals were selected for censure, the 
source of the evil was overlooked. Slowly and insensibly the minds 
of men accustomed themselves to believe that the state had certain 
inherent and indefeasible rights, which were grounded in the gen- 
eral sense of justice and the universal instinct of self-preservation. 
To the uncertain operation of an individual will, there succeeded 
the invariability of dispassionate principles ; and from a code whose 
validity was dependent upon faith, men turned to one whose insti- 
tutes were guaranteed by reason. For the chaos of medieval soci- 
ety, jurisprudence gradually substituted order. The spirit that 
took its rise from it, not only assured the citizen in the assertion 
of his rights asa member of the body politic, but in union with 
those republican tendencies that never become extinct’ among the 
descendants of the Teutonic races, it furnished them with an ef— 
fectual protection against aggression, from whatever source this 
proceeded. Oppressed and bewildered nations were taught that 
power and right were not terms of convertible signification, and that 
the inextricable confusion and turmoil arising from the conflict of 
temporal and spiritual authority, was an evil to be abated at any 
cost. In demonstrating that the human intellect had already elab- 
orated a governmental plan that answered the requirements of the 
greatest power the world had yet known, it elevated the standard 
by which mankind judged their own capacity, and encouraged 
them in the exercise of those faculties to which we owe every— 
thing that we possess. As was before said, women took a con- 
spicuous part in the revival of learning, and had their reward 
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in the position they held during an era whose tendencies were 
generally towards their subjection. 

If one studies to any extent the literature of the earlier part of 
the middle age, its most marked characteristic will be found to 
be the almost complete absence of talent. From the time when 
Boethius was a great philosopher, Cassiodorus a great historian, and 
Prudentius and Fortunatus great poets—from this last and lowest 
epoch of Roman letters, until the establishment of the universities, 
one nearly unbroken desert of mediocrity stretches its waste and 
arid expanse. A barbarous idiom in which it is difficult to recog- 
nize: the language of Virgil and Tacitus, and a vicious rhet- 
oric and redundant style, derived from the later Fathers, were 
copied with the servile exactness that the artists of the period 
observed in perpetuating the blemishes of Byzantine painting, 
and marked a school whose theologians were paraphrasts, whose his- 
torians were chroniclers, and whose poets for the most part were 
vulgar and conventional versifiers. The popular minstrelsy and 
folk-lore of this era has for the most part perished, and if we turn 
toits remains preserved in the Latin versions of the monasteries, 
and to the original compositions of the monks themselves, we are 
at once disgusted by their coarseness, and wearied by the monoto- 
nous abuse of the hierarchy which was the principal subject of 
their satire and invective. If one could believe the statements of 
these literateurs of the cloister—such, for instance, as are contained 
in collections like the “ Carmina Benedicto Burana’— there was 
no such thing as a good, or even respectable prelate. Rome was 
the source and centre of every species of iniquity, and from the 
head of the Church, down to his lowest subordinate, all were vile. 
Besides these dull and foolish lampoons, the reverend fathers pro- 
duced an immense mass.of fugitive literature which was circulated 
almost exclusively among their own order, and whose character is 
generally such as to render it altogether unpresentable in these 
days of propriety and decency. We find little beyond this, of much 
merit, except the fragments of those early ballads from which the 
Niebelungenlied and Arthur of Bretagne originated, some Provencal 
versions of classic romance, various improvisations of Caeedmon, the 
poetic celebration of Ludwig the Stammerer’s victory over the Nor- 
mans, and those memorial verses upon St. Anno of Cologne, that 
Hegel and Bouterweg have praised sohighly. Genius, says Bacon, 
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must have the stuff to work with, and the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies provided this material. The fall of the Byzantine Empire 
opened to Europe what remained of Greek culture, and made a few 
cities on the Mediterranean the commercial centres of the west. 
Chivalry and the Crusades originated a literature of their own. Ori- 
ental refinement and learning entered Spain with the Saracens, and 
gradually diffused themselves throughout the continent. The uni- 
versities restored Latin to a greater purity than belonged to it under 
the later Czsars,and also madea knowledge of classic authors 
comparatively general. More important still, the modern lan- 
guages had been sufficiently formed to become the vehicles of 
thought, and the fatal restraint of an alien tongue was removed 
from the aspiring intellect of Europe. Contemporaneously with 
these events, and strikingly illustrating the truth of the profound 
remark that the classic and modern epochs touch each other, and 
that it is medievalism only that is antique,—Stephen Harding and 
St. Bernard effected a religious revival, that, starting from Clairvaux 
and Citeaux, restored discipline and devotion to all the convents and 
monasteries of Christendom. Coincident with the philosophical 
and political revolts led by Abelard and the jurisconsults of Bo- 
logna, was that counter-revolution following the foundation of the 
orders of St. Francis and St. Dominic. Every circumstance that 
could arouse dormant mental energy, or quicken faith into enthu- 
siasm, combined to impress the general mind at this period, when, 
for the first time in modern history, conservatism and progress 
were opposed to each other on something like equal terms. 

In the thirteenth century, ideas of liberty, altogether heathen in 
their origin, had become so prevalent in Italy, that Sismondi de- 
clares the spirit of the age to have been altogether republican. 
The spirit of the best eras of antiquity seemed to have revived. It 
was the age of great public works, carried on by municipalities, 
of private commercial enterprise, of the establishment of the Ital- 
ian republics. Art was restored by Buonnano and Andrea of Pisa, 
Cimabue and Giotto. Knowledge became the object of general 
ambition, and the genius and learning of the middle age were con- 
summated in the person of Dante. 

During the great revival of reason and taith, of which we have 
sketched the outlines, the most eminent women—except the beat- 
ified virgins of the church—were found, in opposition to commonly 
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received opinions on the tendencies of their sex, to be arrayed on the 
side of the former, and were found in the ranks of those scholars 
devoted to the gravest and most recondite studies. It is true, that 
when art, and especially painting, was emancipated from the for- 
malism of the Byzantine school by the genius of Giunto and Guido 
of Sienna, and the mystic religious style of Fra Angelico and 
William of Cologne became prevalent, we find Lanzi giving the 
highest praise to Maria Van Oosterwyck and Properzia Rossi ; that 
« poor loving girl,” as Vasari calls her, “ with whom everything 
succeeded but her unhapy passion.’”’ So, also, to the beautitul and 
inspired pupil of Guido, Elizabeth Sirani, and the gifted but unfor- 
tunate Aniella di Rosa. These were not all, however; there were 
female professors of Greek and Roman literature in Italy, who 
sent forth such students as Moritz Von Spiegelberg and Rudolf 
Agricola, to reform the instruction of Deventerand Zwoll, and 
prepare the way for Erasmus and Reuchlin. 

Political events seem to have had but little influence upon the 
intellectual progress of that age, for it was during the disastrous 
period when Gregory IX re-asserted papal autocracy, and thus occa- 
sioned a series of conflicts that only ended with the death of the last 
of the Hohenstaufens on the scaffold, at Naples, that Cristina Piz- 
zani produced the nearest approach to a truly historical work that 
had appeared in modern times, and Catarina Pepoli and Isabella 
Riario, achieved an eminence in scholarship that gave them a 
European reputation. They were the predecessors of such 
women as Samaritana di Samaritani and Ippolita Paleotti, whose 
services in the cause of classic literature made them generally and 
deservedly famous, or of Anna Manzolini, who prepared the best 
anatomical museum then extant, and who was tempted to ex- 
change her professorship at Bologna, by offers of additional hon- 
ors and emolument from almost every continental court. Finally, 
of Isabella Dosi Grati, who has as just a claim to the distinction 
of being one of the founders of the Italian theatre, as Poliziano or 
the Cardinal Gonzaga. It is but a simple statement of fact to say, 
that in law, natural science and literature, women connected their 
names with those of the eminent men of that age. 

When, by the labors of Irnerius, Martinus Gosias, Bulgarus, 
Placentinus and Acursius, the principles of Roman legislation had 
been expounded, and it had come to be acknowledged by a pow- 
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erful party that civil law was of equal cogency with ecclesiastical 
authority, the recoil from the blind submission of an earlier day, 
was, as is always the case, towards an opposite extreme. The 
emancipation of women from many of the restrictions of more 
barbarous times, was one of the best consequences of this move- 
ment, and was naturally exhibited in that country which first 
emerged from the darkness of medievalism ; that is to say, in Italy. 
To the same end, we may also add the universal influence of the 
adoration of the Virgin, who cast the protection of her divinity 
over her whole sex, and cleansed the polemical writings of mod- 
ern times from those gross and puerile slanders of women, that 
disgrace the pages of so many of the Fathers. Chivalry did some- 
thing for their cause, though far less than it professed. The sen- 
timental refinement of the later Troubadours and the Trouveres 
exhibit, as a rule, far more ingenuity than feeling, and the meta- 
physical subtleties of the Arréts d’ Amour of Picardy and Lan- 
guedoc, probably never caused a responsive emotion in any human 
being. The great cause of woman’s elevation, amid the religous 
and social disabilities that then attached to her, was the influence 
exerted by Roman law and classic literature. Let us glance back- 
ward towards the past fora time, It is commonly said that the 
degree of civilization in any country may be ascertained from its 
treatment of women. This is true, but it is not the whole truth. 
A conventional respect for the sex may and has co-existed with 
an almost complete deprivation of their natural rights, and in the 
same way a speculative belief in feminine excellence may accom- 
pany a very low state of morality. Once, at least, in history, 
national advance in refinement and culture was coincident with 
female degradation. Greece was the scene of this anomalous so- 
cial order. It was her heroic age, her poetic and _ traditional 
period, that furnished types of the ideal woman, which are the 
earliest and among the most perfect that literature preserves. But 
in the more enlightened era that followed, we look in vain for the 
counterparts of Penelope and Alcestis, Iphigenia, Antigone and 
Nausicaa. The wives and sisters of Argos and Attica are now se- 
cluded in the gynecceum, and if they are noticed in letters at all, 
it is in terms of reprobation and contempt. Those who have 
taken their places are the heterze of Mytelene and Tenedos, Cor- 
inth and Abydos. It was Phryne whom Praxiteles’ statue made 
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immortal—Lais whom Apelles painted—Aspasia who was the 
beloved confident of Pericles, and Diotima and Leontium, of whom 
Socrates and Epicurus were the panagyrists, and Simonides and 
Pindar the poets. 

The history of Rome reverses that of Greece in this regard. 
Under the republic, although the memory of Lucretia, Portia and 
Cornelia dignified the title of matron, women were in effect , little 
better than slaves, and the ideas that prevailed concerning their 
character and estate were wholly utilitarian. The only ideal of 
womanhood then existing, was one that reflected the military vir- 
tues of a conquering race. But throughout every phase of her 
evolution, Rome exhibits in her statutes a constant improvement 
in the position of women. During the religious, social and do- 
mestic revolutions following the close of the Punic wars, they were 
legally manumitted. Subsequently, under the reign of the Czsars, 
when the plunder of the world had glutted Italy with slaves 
and treasure, and the floral games, the pantomime and the circus 
blazoned the general depravity of manners, the condition of the 
sex steadily improved. Ina country deluged with every imagin- 
able vice, the intellectual appreciation of men became, despite 
of this, more just—and while the Flamens of Jupiter openly dis- 
regarded their vows when imperial authority had to be exerted 
in order to procure the requisite number of vestals, and at a time 
when Biz had become notoriously worse than Daphne or Canopus, 
laws were framed that assured women in their private and political 
privileges, and public acclamation elevated Hortensia and Amasia 
to the tribune of Cicero and the younger Pliny. 

When the Western Empire fell, and Gregory the Great set the 
example of neglecting and despising its literature, the rights of 
women fell with it. No power.was then left that could stem the 
tide of ignorance and superstition that turned so strongly against 
them. Not till the “age of faith’ was over, and civilization re- 
visited Europe, was there any amelioration of their lot. Then, 
with the recurrent flood of enlightenment and learning, they were 
borne back into honor, and placed to some extent beyond the 
reach of their adversaries. 

Very imperfectly the position of women at different epochs has 
now been sketched. During the Middle Age there is no doubt of 
their eminence in many of those departments usually reserved for 
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men, and there is none also, concerning the full and general ac- 
knowledgement of their ability. This paper is not the plea ofan ad- 
vocate in behalf of any social theory, but at the same time its 
implications are obvious. 

If enough has been said to induce somewhat less certainty re- 
specting the organic incapacity of the female brain, and a little 
more modified assertion of woman’s unfitness for any of the graver 
pursuits of life, it will have answered the purpose for which it was 
intended. 

J. N. PortTEr. 








THE KALEVALA. II. 


HEN the feast was over, Wainamoinen sang, and was “ the 
W joy of the evening.” At the end of the song he called 
down a blessing on the host and hostess, on their sons and their 
daughters. 

The bride now gets ready to leave her father’s house. There 
follows a long and very touching adieu to herold home. But first 
the mother, partly in grief, and partly in feigned anger, abuses her 
daughter for leaving her. 


«Go my daughter, go my loved one, 
Go my dove, the dove that’s sold. 
Now is come the hour of union, 

Now the time to say farewell. 

He who bears thee off is by thee, 
Near the door he stands impatient. 
Champs upon the bit the stallion, 
Waits the bride the sleigh all golden.” 


«“ Why abandon thus your mother ? 
Why dost leave your native country ? 
Here you had no thought of trouble, 
Here no care your heart to burden. 
Cares were left to pines of forest, 
Troubles to the posts and fences. 
Bitter griefs to trees of marshes, 
Sad complaints to lonely birches. 
Like the leaf you floated onward 
Like the butterfly in summer— 
Grew a bay, a beauteous berry, 
In the meadow of your mother.” 


’ 
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All this naturally affects the bride, who now begins to repent 
her marriage. . 


“In my youth I foolish uttered, 
In the flower of age I murmured, 
‘In the mansion of my father, 
"Neath the keen eye of my mother, 
I shall never be a woman, 
Till I’m married to a husband ; 
Then shall I become a woman, 
Then be taller by a hand’s span.’”’ 


“ This, the object of my wishes, 
This, like fertile year I wished for, 
This, like beauteous summer longed for. 
Now, alas! behold me married, 
Ready, now, to leave this mansion. 
What is this strange change within me? 
No joy I feel to leave this mansion— 
No joy to quit my father’s meadows— 
Full of grief I leave his pastures.” 


“Now, to night of autumn go I, 
Slipping on a frozen pathway. 
Do all young women feel as I do? 
Dark their hearts, and full of sorrow, 
Like the dawn the happy bosom, 
Like in spring the splendid sunrise. 
To what can I my sad thoughts liken! 
Like the shores of dreary waters, 
Like the borders of the black clouds, 
Like the dreary nights of autumn, 
And a sunless day in winter.” 


The old nurse now comes forward. She draws a dreadful pic- 
ture of the sufferings of the young bride in the house of her hus- 
band. The bride continues :— 


“Full the cataract of smooth stones, 
Full the sterile land of willows, 
Full the arid land of bushes, 
Fuller still my heart of sad cares, 
No stallion in the world could drag them, 
No iron-shod horse, how strong he might be, 
But bend his bow,* and break his harness, 
Loaded down with all my sorrows.” 


Thereupon, a small boy, who is lying on the floor, comes in 


*The bow over the collar, part of the harness in Finland and Russia. 
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after the manner of the Greek chorus. He gives the bride some 
good advice. He asks her, substantially, what she is crying about. 
She is not going to be carried off into a marsh, or thrown into a 
gutter. Her husband is a good-looking young fellow. He has a 
lovely sleigh, and plenty of horses and cattle, and barns full of 
grain. He is a great hunter, anda great warrior. What does 
she want more ? 

Then begins the lesson to the bride as to her conduct and 
duties as a married woman. Respect to her mother-in-law is es- 
pecially inculcated. There is a pretty long list of her duties reci- 
ted to her; enough to discourage any young bride. Then another 
old woman intervenes, and describes all the miseries of her mar- 
ried life. Then the bridegroom receives his instructions, and is 
told how he must treat his young wife. He is to thrash her only 
as a last resource, and not till after some years of marriage, and 
then only upon the back and shoulders, lest the villagers should 
see the marks, and ask her if ‘she has been to the wars, if she 
has been engaged in battles, has she been bitten by a wolf, 
or torn by a bear, or has she a wolf or a bear for her husband ?” 

Then an old man explains how he got the better of his wife, 
who was a termagant. He had only to show her the handle of 
the rod, and she threw herself upon his neck, and called him her 
“dear bird.” 

And now the bride bids a tender farewell to the family, to the 
house, the fields, the dogs, cows, trees, etc., etc., and mounts into 
. her husband’s sleigh. 

The young girls and children cry after her : 

«Came a black bird from the forest, 
Stole our birdling, plucked our berry,— 
Stole our fish, our beauteous salmon, 
Enticed by coin, by piece of money. 
Who will lead us to the cistern, 

Who to draw the needful water ? 
Empty stand the pails and wash tubs, 
Motionless within the dwelling. 

Dirty are the floors and ceilings, 

Black the plates, and green the kettles.” 

The bride is then brought home to the house of her husband, 
where she is received with the utmost attention. Her mother and 
sisters-in-law vie with each other in flattering her. All the neigh- 
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bors are convoked, and the feasting lasts several days. Waina- 
moinen sings one of his best runes in which he compliments the 
bride and bridegroom, the host and hostess, the bridesmaid, and 
the coryphée, or go-between as he may be called, the man who 
had arranged the marriage and afterwards acted as best man. The 
singer then complimented the company in general as the most 
“ distinguished company ” he had ever met with, and mounting his 
sleigh, returned home. The description of this marriage and of 
the feasts which followed it, fills several runes and brings us to 
the twenty-sixth. 

It will be recollected that Lemminkainen, the “joyous hero,” 
was not invited to the marriage of his friend. This he resented, 
and started for Pohjola to punish Louhi for the slight. He en- 
countered many obstacles, but overcame them all by his prowess 
and the force of his magic. The last and most dangerous of his 
adventures was an encounter with a huge serpent. The serpent 
barred his way, and it was impossible for him to force it. Then he 
remembered the power of “ knowledge ” and told the serpent how 
he was produced, what was his “ignoble origin.” This was too 
much for the serpent, and he uncoiled himself and glided off, leav- 
ing the way free. Hiawatha should have tried the power of know- 
ledge in his encounter with the fiery serpents, 

“ Lying coiled across the passage 
With their blazing crests uplifted, 
Breathing fiery fogs and vapors, 
So that none could pass beyond them” 

The origin of the serpent, as told by Lemminkainen, is odd 
enough. 

« Spat Syiyatar* in the waters, 
Seven long years the spittle wandered, 
Tossed by waves, then borne to mainland, 
There ’twas found by nature’s daughters, 
Asked its meaning, what its purpose. 
‘Monsters must engender monsters,’ 
Thus the great Gumola said, 
‘If the breath of life I give it, 
If I give it sight and hearing.’ 
Hiisi heard the words eternal, 
Came, and breath of life he gave it. 
Born therefrom the baneful serpent, 
Born a reptile, black and noisome.” 





* The sorceress of the waters. 
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Lemminkainen having arrived at the house of Louhi in Pohjola, 
was badly received. He thereupon provoked a fight and killed his 
host Pohjalainen. Louhi evoked against him a whole army, and 
Lemminkainen wisely took to fight; literally so, for he changed 
himself into an eagle and so flew home. There he related his ad- 
ventures to his mother, and she advised him to take refuge ona 
distant island, where his father had found refuge under similar cir- 
cumstances. There he led a very “joyous” life, until finally the 
‘ men of the island rose against him, and drove him away. He re- 
turned to his home, and found that his house had been burned 
down, and that his mother was wandering in the woods. He tells 
her what a charming life he led on the island. 

“ Bright the trees with purple splendor, 
Glowed the fields with brighter blue, 
Branches of the pine were silver, 
Blossoms of the bushes gold. 

Flowed the honey in the streamlets, 
Rolled the eggs adown the mountain, 
Dried up pine trees shed a sweet drink, 
Milk the moss-clad spruces gave. 
Butter from the walls we gathered, 
Posts and fences gave us beer.” 

Lemminkainen now undertook another campaign against Poh- 
jola. He sailed with an old companion in arms. But the queea of 
Pohjola sends Cold against him. Cold freezes in his ship, and very 
nearly disposes of him and his companion too. But Lemminkainen 
remembers again the power of knowledge, and tells Cold his origin, 
that he was born of “ignoble” parents, that the serpent was his 
nurse, etc., etc., till Cold gets enough of his family history, and only 
begs to be let off, promising not to interfere again with the warriors. 
This was agreed to. 

But Lemminkainen had lost his ship inthe ice. He then lost 
himself in the desert, and so gave up his expedition and returned 
home. 

The poem now brings another actor upon the scene, Kullervo, 
the son of Kalervo. It appears that the tribes, or families of Kaler- 
vo and Hutamo, had been at enmity for a longtime. Finally, the 
Hutamos exterminated the Kalervos, except an infant, whom they 
carried off withthem. Finding him to bea most precocious infant, 
and dreading what he might become when he grew up, they tried 
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to kill him, but in vain. They put him into.a barrel and rolled 
him into the sea. After three days they went to see if he was 
dead, and found him quietly sitting upon the waves fishing. Then 
they lighted an immense fire and threw him into it. He played 
with the live coals. Then they hung him to anoak. After three 


days they found him cutting figures upon the bark. Then they 
gave it up, and sold him to Ilmarinen. 

Ilmarinen’s wife, who, we may remember, was a Miss Louhi of 
Lapland, and at whose marriage we assisted, sent Kullervo into 
the forest with the cattle, but for his dinner she baked a loaf of 
rye bread and put a large stone in it. To avenge himself, Kullervo 
changed the cattle into bears and wolves, and drove them home. 
When Ilmarinen’s wife went to the stable to milk them, they tore 


her to pieces. Kullervo thereupon ran away, and thus apostro- 
phizes his hard fate: 


“Who did bear me, wretched orphan? 
Who begat me, wretched wanderer ? 
Others have a home to go to, 
Others have a welcome shelter. 

My abode it is the desert, 

The wilderness my only home. 

And North wind is my hearth-stone, 
Drenching rains my bath of vapors.” 


After many wanderings Kullervo found his mother, who had 
after all escaped the massacre of the Kalervos with a part of her 
family. She informs him that his sister has been lost in the forest, 


and that she has searched for her in every direction, but without 
success. 
“Mothers most do weep their daughters, 
Mothers first do seek their lost ones. 
Like a bear [ ranged the woodland, 
Like a marmot crossed the barrens. 
One day, two, and three I wandered, 
Then upon a hill I mounted, 
My daughter called, the dear departed. 
« My child,” I cried,“ Oh! daughter, darling!” 
To my cries the hills responded, 
To my tears the marshes answered : 
‘ Cease, oh, cease to call thy daughter, 
Cease with cries the air to trouble. 
She can ne’er this life revisit, 
Never see her father’s dwelling.’”’ 
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Kullervo remained a short time with his mother, but was con- 
stantly getting into trouble. Finally he starts on the war path to 
avenge the slaughter of his tribe upon the Hutamos, and extermi- 
nates them root and branch. Then, ina fit of despair and remorse 
for the many crimes he has committed, he kills himself. But first 
he addresses his sword, and asks it whether it would take pleasure 
in killing a man so full of infamies. The sword “intelligently ” re- 
plied:— 

“ Why should I not the flesh devour, 
Flesh of man depraved and wicked ; 
Drink his wicked blood with pleasure, 


Since I drink the blood of good men, 
Eat the flesh of those who’re guiltless ?” 


The episode of Kullervo carries us through the 37th rune. 

We now return to Ilmarinen, the famous blacksmith. Having 
lost his wife, who was devoured by bears and wolves, as we may 
remember, and wept bitterly for her, he concluded to try his hand 
at forging a new one. For this purpose, he collected a large quan- 
tity of gold and silver, and after several unsuccessful experiments, 
forged a beautiful creature. But she was cold, so dreadfully cold, 
that when he was near her he was obliged to cover himself with 
blankets and bearskins. Thereupon he decided to make her a 
present to Wainamoinen. But Wainamoinen refused to accept 
her, telling his friend to send her to Russia or Germany, where 
the “ rich and illustrious pretendents to her hand might dispute 
for her.” It was not for him, or any of his race, to run after “a 
golden women, a silver bride.” Then he improved the occasion 
to give young Finland a lecture upon the impropriety of marrying 
for money. 


“ Never, oh! my son’s beloved, 
Never heroes, full of valor, 
Whether rich or whether poor, ye 
Never while this life shal! lengthen, 
Never while the moon endureth, 
Never seek a golden partner, 
Never seek a wife of silver. 
Gold can never, never warm ye, 
Silver’s cold, though bright it glitters. 
Having had such bad luck with his two wives, Ilmarinen re- 
turned to Pohjola in search of a third. Louhi refused to give him 


her second daughter, and the girl herself did not wish to succeed 
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her sister. Ilmarinen thereupon carried her-off, but ex route, he 
was not pleased with her conduct, and so changed her into a gull. 
He had at first thought of killing her, but his “ intelligent” 
sword, understanding his threats, said to him, that it “had not 
been forged to exterminate women, to exile feeble creatures. 

Returning home, Ilmarinen told Wainamoinen of the great 
prosperity of Pohjola, and ascribed it to the Sampo he had forged 
for Louhi. Wainamoinen proposed an expedition to carry it -off. 
Ilmarinen consented, but stipulated that they should go by land. 
As they were mounting their horses they heard a wailing voice 
from the sea shore. On going toascertain the cause, they found 
that it proceeded from Wainamoinen’s favorite warship, which did 
not wish to be left behind. Wainamoinen asked it what it was 
crying about, whereupon the ship “intelligently” replied: 


« As a young girl seeks a husband, 
Although she shares her father’s home, 
So the ship would ride the sea waves, 
Though still shut up in lofty pine tree.” 
“Other ships, though small, ignoble, 
Mingle in the bloody battle, 
See the savage play of broadsword. 
I was built for bloody battle, 
Formed my keel of planks a hundred. 
Yet I rot within the ship yard, 
Worms do eat my gaping broadsides, 
Birds build nests upon my mastheads, 
Croak the frogs on decks deserted. 
Thousand, thousand times more glorious 
Still to grow a pine on hill top, 
Still to be a tree on barrens, 
Where leaped the squirrel ’mid my branches, 
Bayed the bear hound ’round my deep roots.” 


This touched Wainamoinen’s feelings. So he assured the lament- 
ing ship that it should go to the wars with him. He left his horse 
and embarked with Ilmarinen. On their way they met Lemmin- 
kainen, who joined them. 

No particular incident marked the voyage for two days, but on 
the third the vessel suddenly stuck fast. On looking over the side, 
they found that she was aground on the back of an enormous pike. 
Lemminkainen tried to kill the pike, but fell overboard, and was 
with difficulty dragged into the boat by the hair of his head. II- 
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marinen then tried it, but broke his sword. Then Wainamoinen 
killed the pike and released the ship. Of his bones he made a 
harp, “a source of melody, a source of eternal joy.” Every part of 
the harp was constructed of the pike, except the strings. These 
were plucked from the tail of the courser of Hiisa, of whom we 
have heard before. All the great players of Finland and Lapland 
attempted to play upon this harp, but without success. Then 
Wainamoinen took it, and played with the same astonishing re- 
sults which attended the performance of Orpheus. 


«“ Wainamoinen touched the harp-strings— 
Every creature in the forest, 
Every beast that treads the woodland, 
On its velvet feet that boundeth, 
Hastes to listen to the harp-strings, 
To the music of the kantele. 
Leap the squirrels from the branches, 
Climb the hermines on the fences, 
O’er the plains the elands bounded, 
And the lynxes purred with pleasure. 
And the wolf came from the marshes, 
And the bear has left his covert, 
Left his lair within the pine wood, 
Leans against the dwelling’s door-post. 
But the door-post yields beneath him— 
Then he climbs the pine tree’s branches, 
Climbs to listen to the kantele. 
All the birds that fly in mid-air, 
Fell like snow-flakes from the heavens— 
Flew to hear the minstrel’s music. 
Th’ eagle, in his lofty eyrie, 
Heard the chant of Winamoinen. 
Swift he left his unfledged young ones, 
Flies and perches near the minstrel. 
All the daughters of the zther, 
Nature’s well-beloved daughters, 
Listened all with wrapt attention. 
Some were seated on the rainbow, 
Some upon a cloud of purple.” 


This beautiful description of the harp, and of the magical effects of 
music, carries us through the, forty-first rune. 

In the forty-second rune our Finnish Argonauts reach Pohjola. 
Wainamoinen proposes to Louhi to divide the Sampo. She refuses 
and calls up her warriors. But Wainamoinen takes his harp, and 
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puts them into a sound sleep. Then he sews up their eyelids to 
ensure a long slumber. This done, he carries off the Sampo. 
Everything goes prosperously on the return voyage for the first 
two days, but then Lemminkainen, who appears to have been a 
noisy, talkative fellow, and not able to hold his tongue, insists upon 
singing, notwithstanding that Wainamoinen begged him not to do 
so; and told him that the sea was no place for singing, to wait till 
they saw their homes and heard “the creaking of their own doors.” 
Lemminkainen sang, however, and sang in so loud and discordant 
a voice that he frightened a crane that was quietly “counting its 
toes” on an island some miles off. The crane flew at once to Poh- 
jola, and woke up Louhi and her warriors. Louhi perceives that 
the Sampo has been stolen, and awakes the fog (Ilotar), and the 
evil spirit of the waters (Ikin-Jurso), and the storm, to destroy our 
Argonauts. The fog settles down upon the sea, but Wainamoinen 
cuts it in two with his sword, and disperses it. Ikin-Jurso raises 
his ugly head, but Wainamoinen seizes him by the ears, and makes 
him promise never to show himself again in those waturs. Then 
came the storm, which did much damage and swept the kantele 
overboard. Ilmarinen became seasick, and wished he had never 
come to sea, as many have done both before and since his day. 
“Perched upon a tree that rolleth, 

Seated on a bench that staggers, 

Wind is now my only refuge, 

Wave is now my sole protector.” 
But Wainamoinen conjures the winds and the waves, and the 
storm subsides. 

But Louhi had not done with them yet. She collected all her 
warriors, embarked them, and followed the raiders. Wainamoinen 
was equal to the emergency. He took from his pocket a piece of 
flint, and a piece of dried toadstool, and threw them overboard. , 
They instantly formed a reef, and Louhi’s vessel ran on it, and was 
wrecked. Louhi was not to be beaten in this way. She changed 
herself into an enormous eagle, and caught her army up in her 
talons. Having thus furnished them with transportation, always 
one of the most difficult problems in military movements, she fol- 
lowed in pursuit. Then ensued a very lively fight. The eagle 
lighted on top of the mast, and the vessel nearly capsized. The 
heroes drew their swords, and cut at the eagle’s talons; but the 
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swords made no impression. A happy thought struck Wainamoi- 
nen. He seized the tiller. What particular virtue there was in 
the tiller I am unable to state, but its effects were surprising and 
satisfactory. Wainamoinen smashed all the eagle’s talons except 
one little one, and the whole Lapland army fell from her grasp into 
the ship and were killed, or into the sea and were drowned. With 
the uninjured talon Louhi seized the Sampo, and threw it over- 
board; and this is the reason why the waters of Finland teem with 
fish, the Sampo brought wealth to the waters. Some of the lighter 
portions floated and were borne to land. Wainamoinen rejoiced 
at this, and said that henceforth Suomi would prosper. Louhi 
overheard this remark,and replied that she should see that it did 
not. She should send against it cold and hail, and bears and 
wolves. Wainamoinen replied : 
“ Powerless the Lapp to charm me, 

Turjalainen* to destroy me; 

Ukko only, Great Creator, 

His hand only opes the portals ; 

Not the fingers of a mortal, 

Not the hand of envious mortal.” 

Wainamoinen missed his harp sorely. He told Ilmarinen to 
forge him an immense oyster rake. The teeth were, like those 
of the other rake we read of, 500 feet long, and the handle 2,400. 
With this rake he searched all the bays and inlets of the coast for 
his lost harp, but in vain. As he was returning from his fruitless 
search, low in spirits, and his hat on one side of his head, he heard 
some one lamenting. On looking for the cause he found a solitary 
birch tree. 

“ Why weepest thou, birch tree beauteous ? 
Why shed tears, oh! whitened girdle ? 


To the war thou hast not hastened, 
Hast not mixed in bloody battle.” 


The birch tree replied, and accounted for its sadness thus: 


« Oft it happens, in the Spring time, 
Cruel children throng around me, 
Pierce me with their sharpened gimlets, 
Tap the life blood that supports me. 
Then in Summer come the shepherds, 
Steal my white belt, make them scabbards, 


*Inhabitants of Turja (Upper Lapland). 
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Make them drink bowls, make them baskets. 
Next the young girls throng around me,— 
Me the oppressed, me the wretched,— 

Of my twigs they make them bath-rods, 

Cut my branches for the hearth stone.” 


“Full of troubles is my poor life, 
Pale my face these days of suffering.” 


“ Then the tempest brings fresh tortures ; 
Frost, it brings me bitter sufferings; 
Wind, my green pelisse it snatches ; 
Cold, it steals my only covering. 
Exposed to all the taunts of Winter, 
Stands the solitary birch tree.” 


Wainamoinen consoled the intelligent birch tree, and told it 
that he would make a new harp of it. This he did. He strung it 
with the hair of a love-sick maiden. We may imagine what 
plaintive sounds he must sometimes have drawn from an instru- 
ment constructed of such lachrymose material. But his first effort 
was of a different character. 


« Wainamoinen touched his kantele— 
Shook the mountains, rocks they thundered, 
Waked the echoes, stones they floated, 
Danced the pine trees, leaped the birches. 


When he played within the forest, 

Bent the fir trees, pines saluted. 

When he played upon the meadows, 
Laughed the bushes, smiled the meadows ; 
And with joy the flowerets opened, 

And the young stalks nodded graceful.” 

With this we finish the 44th rune. 

In the 45th, Louhi, having heard of the birth of nine children 
in Hiiji’s kingdom, Hades, named Pleurisy, Colic, Gout, Ulcer, 
Cancer, Plague, &c., &c., sends them to Finland. The people 
sicken and die in great numbers. But Wainamoinen prepares 
vapor baths, and invokes the aid of Jumala, and cures the sick, 
and drives away the diseases, shutting them up in a hole in a rock 
in the mountains. And in this he played a much nobler part than 
Hiawatha, who, under similar circumstances, sat down by his wife’s 


bed and folded his arms, and left her die, and half the village 
with her. 
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“ Then he sat down stilland speechless, 
On the bed of Minnehaha.” 


* * * *- * * * 


«“ With both hands his face he covered, 
Seven long days and nights he sat there, 
As if in a swoon he sat there, 
Speechless, motionless, unconscious 
Of the daylight and the darkness.” 


But what did Wainamoinen do? He prepared vapor baths. 


«“ Wainamoinen poured the water, 
Poured the water soft as honey, 
Straight upon the heated pebbles, 
And upon the hissing round stone.” 


Then he applied ointments. 


« Wainamoinen rubbed the sufferer, 
Rubbed the wounds so sore and painful, 
With the balm of thousand flowers, 
Ointments made from healing wild herbs.” 

Louhi, furious at Wainamoinen’s success in curing his people 
of the diseases she had sent among them, let loose a huge bear. 
Wainamoinen killed the bear. 

The account of the killing of this bear is very curious. The 
ancient Finns, while they hunted the bear for his skin, and his fat 
and flesh, looked upon him asa powerful spirit, to be propitiated 
in every manner. They never boasted of having killed him, but as- 
sumed that he had met his death by accident. The whole village 
turned out to meet him as he was brought in, and received him 
with songs of honor. They invited him toenter the house as an 
honored guest, they took him to the best room, flattering and 
caressing him. 

After Wainamoinen had killed the bear, he addressed him thus: 

«“ Golden cuckoo of the forest, 
With the robe so rich and beauteous. 
Pride of forest, famous light-foot. 
Leave thy cold and lonely dwelling, 
Come among the haunts of warriors.” 

As he approaches the village, he is met by the people, who ask 
him, is it a marmot, or a lynx,, he has killed ? 


“Tt is no lynx, ’tis the “ Illustrious,” 
Tis the vapor of the forest, 
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Tis the ‘old man’ comes among us, 
Covered with his splendid fur robe. 
Welcome Otso, welcome sweet-foot.” 

After going through many other curious ceremonies and invo- 

cations, they cut him up, and have a great feast on his flesh. 

The people then ask where was “ Otso” born, is he of “ ignoble” 

origin ? 

Wainamoinen replies :— 

“ Otso was not born a beggar, 
Was not born upon the rushes. 
In the regions of the of the moonland, 
On the shoulders of Otawa, * 
Mid the daughters of the zther, 
And the children of Dame Nature.” 
The whole of this rune, the 46th, is very curious and interesting. 
We are now approaching the end of the poem, the 50th rune. 
Louhi, as a last resource, steals the sun and moon from the 
heavens, and locks them up in a case. In the absence of light 
everything suffers, even fire disappears. Gumala, the Creator, 
searches for the sun and moon, but cannot find them. Then he 
creates a spark of fire, and gives it in charge of one of the daugh- 
ters of the air, to construct a new sun and moon. She is careless 
and lets it drop, whereupon it ravages the country, burning up 
miles upon miles of forest and destroying many houses, cattle, etc. 
Wainamoinen goes in search of the spark of fire, and, after many 

strange adventures, seizes it, shuts it up in a copper vessel, and 
' brings it to the village, where once more they have fire in their 
houses. 

But though they now have fire in Finland, the sun and the moon 

are still shut, up in the cave. 


«Sun no longer shone in heaven, 
Moon no longer lit the landscape. 
Died the grain upon the ploughed land, 
Died the flocks in pain and suffering, 
Died the birds that float in zther, 
Died e’en men amid the darkness. 
Knew the fish the depths of waters, 
Eagles knew the paths of mid air. 
Men knew not when day had risen, 
Could not tell when night descended.” 


* The Great Bear. 
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Wainamoinen learns by magic where the sun and moon are 
hidden, and goes in search of them, but without success. He slays 
the whole army of Louhi, but fails to open the doors of the cave. 
He returns, and asks Ilmarinen to forge for him keys and power- 
ful tools, with which to force open the huge copper doors, and 
deliver the sun and moon. Ilmarinen sets to work. Louhi inthe 
shape of a vulture comes to the smithy, and asks him what he is 
making. He replies that he is forging an iron collar to bind the 
old woman of Pohjola to the side of the mountain. This frightens 
Louhi. She goes home and releases the sun and moon. Waina- 
moinen is overjoyed to see them once more, and apostrophizes 
them as follows :— 

«“ Hail beauteous moon, round and brilliant ! 
Golden sun who lights and warms us ! 
Golden cuckoo smiles through zther, 
Silver dove through plains of azure. 

Rise then, rise each golden morning, 
Bring us health, enrich our pastures. 
Rise in richnesss, rise in glory— 
Setting, shed soft joy among us. 

This story of the disappearance of the sun and moon has evi- 
dently grown out of some exceptionally dark and gloomy season, 
when all nature suffered from the absence of light and heat. _Per- 
haps an eclipse may have had something to do with inspiring this 
description. 

But old things were passing away. Paganism, with its never 
ending contest between the powers of light and the powers of dark- - 
ness, was approaching its end. Christianity had appeared. 

And now there follows a very strange version of the birth of our 
Saviour, with which Paganism disappears, and the poem ends. 

The Virgin Marjatta gives birth miraculously to a child. She 
was impregnated by a wild strawberry. She is driven out from her 
father’s house, and from the village where she dwells, and takes 
refuge in a lonely stable upon the mountains, where her child is 
born. “The humid breath” of the horses furnishes the warmth 
and moisture, which the Finnish women generally find in a vapor 
bath under similar circumstances. But scarcely is the child born, 
when it disappears—an allusion, perhaps, to the story of the Saviour 
being left behind in Jerusalem. The mother goes in search of him. 
A star meets her, and she asks the star where her child is. The 
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star does not know, the moon does not know. Finally, the sun tells 
her. She finds him half buried ina marsh and drags him out. She 
then seeks for some one to baptize him, but Wirokannos to whom 
she applies, and who evidently is in some sense a type of the ancient 
Jewish priest, refuses to baptize him until he has been examined 
and judged. He is therefore brought before Wainamoinen, repre- 
senting probably the Jewish Council, and is condemned by him to 
be put to death. Thereupon the child, two weeks old, speaks, and 
tells Wainamoinen that his sentence is unjust, and that he of all 
persons has no right to condemn another on account of the sins and 
crimes of his own youth. (“He that is without sin among you, 
let him first cast a stone at her.”) Whereupon Wirokannos 
baptizes the child and proclaims him king and absolute sovereign 
of Carelia. Wainamoinen feels that his hour has come, and departs. 

But where did he go? He went where Hiawatha followed four 
centuries later, under similar circumstances. When the Jesuit 
missionaries reached the Mississippi, preaching Christianity to the 
Redskins, Hiawatha embarked in his canoe, and 

Westward, westward, Hiawatha 
Sailed into the fiery sunset, 
Sailed into the purple vapors, 
Sailed into the dusk of evening. 

Wainamoinen built a beautiful boat of copper and launched her 
upon the sea. Then he sailed to the Western horizon. There he 
tied up his boat, and there he remains to this day. 

Wainamoinen launched his vessel, 
Sailed across the stormy billows, 


Soon he gained the horizon distant, 
Gained the o’erhanging vault of heaven. 


There he checked his vessel’s motion, 
Rested in his bark of copper. 

But he left his magic kantele, 

Left his magic harp melodious, 

For a joy for aye to Finland, 

To sing her son’s runot sublime. 


WICKHAM HOFFMAN. 
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A NEW ESTIMATE OF THOREAU. 


F THE true significance of Thoreau’s life in its wide and uni- 
() versal relations, of its relation to democracy, (as a protest 
against the social and political tyranny of the majority—that most 
colossal and menacing of all the dangers that threaten the existence 
of popular government) of its relation to religion, war, labor and 
capital, patriotism, and to that tendency of modern times to sim- 
plify life, which was first voiced in Europe by Rousseau—of the true 
value and significance of his life and work in all these respects, no 
one, it seems to me, has yet adequately treated. Mr. H. A. Page’s 
Study of Thoreau is good in itsway, but is certainly! weak in philo- 
sophical grasp and breadth of treatment. Mr. James Russell Lowell's 
essay is caustic and shrewd, and not without kindliness, but is, on the 
whole, unsympathetic; he never reached the Thoreau point of 
view. His warm and hearty social instincts led him to look with 
abhorrence upon Thoreau, the stoic and cynic. The considerable 
number of biting and bitter sarcasms and harsh paradoxes, scattered 
throughout Thoreau’s book, are pretty hard to digest, it must be 
confessed. Mr. Lowell evidently had an animus against Thoreau 
on account of these things.* The same may be said of Mr. Alger, 
who has a brief criticism of Thoreau in his Genius of Solituds. 


*Now and then, and only now and then, do we recognize in Thoreau moods that 
remind us of Diogenes, Timon or Apemantus, Mr. Lowell seems to have thought that 
in these occasional moods he had found the key to Thoreau’s whole character. He 
thought that inthem the mask slipped aside. The natural face itself,he mistook fora mask. 
His critical opera-glass was not properly focussed. It seems fitting to say a word, here 
at the very start,upon the special theme of the isolation and egoism of Thoreau which were 
perplexing tomany. We may admit that he was often toostiff and crusty and cynical in 
his attitude toward men—and blame him for that defect of nature, if we choose ; but 
his isolation from society, or the mass of men, I think we cannot blame, but must, on 
the contrary regard as both necessary and laudable. 

To substitute this position, let me quote two or three paragraphs from Mr. John 
Morley’s Aousseau ; they throw light upon Thoreau’s life as well as upon that of 
Rousseau :—* Geographieal loneliness,’ says Morley, «is to some men a condition of 
their fullest strength.” And again: «There are some natures.in which all emotion is 
so ehtirely associated with the ideal, that real and particular manifestations of it are 
repugnant to them as something alien.” And once again he says: “ There is no more 
rash idea of the right composition of a society than one which leads us to denounce a 
type of character for no better reason than that, if it were universal, society would go 
tO pieces.” 
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Mr. A. B. Alcott and Robert Collyer have each written short 
appreciative sketches of their friend. Mr. T. W. Higgnson’s essay 
is a very kindly estimate of Thoreau; but it does not profess to be 
an exhaustive psychological analysis. Mr. R. W. Emerson's bio- 
graphical sketch is, of course, inimitable ; but it, too, is rather a 
characterization of its subject as an individual, than as the product 
of a special phasis of civilization.* 

It will be the special object of this paper to treat of Thoreau in 
his attitude towards society,—and secondarily, to give an estimate 
of his personal character and of his writings, and this without any 
very formal separation of the subjects in the treatment. 

To approach our task: Here is a certain phenomenon called 
Thoreau ; the first thing to do is to account for him, to uncover the 
long filamental roots that run out from his life, far back into the 
past, and out on every side into the fabric of contemporary society. 
That society is a little too modest in its rejection of Thoreau. 
He is one of its fruits; let it then except him, and fairly and can- 
didly try to explain him. Without doubt, the result of the exam- 
ination will be far more honorable to him than was supposed, 
and at the same time productive of wholesome effects upon society, 
in leading it to see itself in new and startling aspects. 

Thoreau, the solitaire, is no new phenomenon, although he. 
happened to be so in America. A practical, money-getting nation, 





*Mr, Henry James, in his study of Hawthorne, characterizes Thoreau as ‘ imper- 
fect, unfinished, inartistic,’’? and “parochial.” Surely, this can hardly be called 
criticism ; it is little more than opinion @d extra, the wondering stare of an alien mind. 
It is Teniers estimating Turner, It is Goethe judging Richter. Thoreau’s work is 
“unfinished, inartistic” is it ? Well, so is Turner’s work, and Shakespeare’s work, in 
one sense. The Slave Ship is not a Dutch canal scene, and Hamlet is not the Essay 
on Man, and a water-fall is not a mill-sluice, and the crumbling maroon and red gold 
cloud-bars of sunset do not remind you of a theatre-curtain ;—what a pity !—-Thoreau 
was ‘parochial,” Yes, he was as parochial as Socrates was, as Kant, Wordsworth, 
Sir Walter Scott, Burns, and Cowper were, but in no other sense. He was an austere 
thinker and not a gay butterfly-worldling, a Stoic and not an Epicurean, a satirist and 
not a popular favorite, It is not absolutely necessary that the thinker should travel 
much, and especially not the mystic. All we require of such, is catholicity and breadth 
in their reading and thinking. ‘Thoreau, as is well known, was thoroughly read in the 
Ethnic Scriptures, in Greek literature, and in old English poetry. But he was preém- 
inently antiquarian, autochthonous, patriotic—loving his country with manly devotion 
and enthusiasm. Mr. Jamesaspires, I believe, to be cosmopolitan. But it is surely better 
to be patriotic first, and cosmopolitan second, than to be cosmopolitan first, and patri- 
otic last, or not at all. 
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naturally looked with some perplexity upon the advent in its midst 
of a pure and solitary mystic who looked with indifference, if not 
with contempt, upon the precious wealth which most: of them 
spend their lives in accumulating. They thought him a fool, of 
diseased mind. But the story of such lives as his may be read in 
the literatures of all the olden countries of the globe. He takes 
his place with the great throng of sensitive geniuses, whom the 
hard blows of the world have always driven to nature and to books. 
The possession of rarer mental powers than the mass of men have, 
has always driven the possessor into some degree of solitude, and 
always will. For solitude frees from envy and affords quiet. 
The more fragile the flower, the more easily are its ethereal petals 
withered and torn. But it is in the great Sturm und Drang 
phasis of social upheavals through which we have been passing 
for the last hundred years, that the greatest number of tragical 
breaks with society has occurred. The transition from Feudalism 
to Democracy is yet far from being completed. In the shuffling 
and rearranging of the pieces in the great human kaleidoscope 
there are many fatal misunderstandings and collisions. This is 
the outward aspect of things. But in the mind too is revolution, 
a complete douleversement of the whole mental furniture. 

It is a period when the bloom of self-consciousness is opening 
out in the minds of men over vast areas of society—as beds of 
river lilies, smitten by the rays of the morning sun, flash open their 
white petals far and wide in response to the warm stimulus of the 
light. With the dawning of a consciousness of self upon the mind 
—a consciousness of its worth and power—comes the demand. for 
self-government, come a thousand gnarring wants and unsatisfia- 
ble desires; hence arise, often, wild and sombre yearnings and 
broodings ; then appear in literature, the Werthers, the Schoppes, 
the Manfreds, the Fausts; and in actual life, the Shelleys, St. 
Pierres, Rousseaus, and Thoreaus. It seems almost impossible for 
a poor and sensitive genius to live a perfectly noble life in the midst 
of society in a modern democracy, partaking as he must of its deep 
unrest, its melancholy introspection, and its fierce ambition. Gen- 
erally the result of his mental struggle is that he is depressed in 
spirit and driven back upon himself, unable to endure the harsh 
treatment of society. If he is brooding and melancholy, we have a 
Maurice de Guerin, a Chopin; if he have elasticity of mental fibre 
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and doubtless energy of will, we have an Angelo, a Thoreau. From 
the former class we have the tender and pensive elegiac strains, as 
well as bitter complaints; from the latter we have no unmanly 
moanings, but accents of cheerful stoicism, as well as words of 
warning, reproof, and scourging satire. Both of these classes of 
of idealists, however, scandalize society by their withdrawal from 
it. The mass of men have thick skins and stout lungs; they 
rather enjoy the blows of society than otherwise, and easily breathe 
its dense air. They cannot see why to the sensitive genius that 
should be misery and death, which to them is only a pleasant 
stimulus. They see that nearly all appear to be tolerably well con- 
tent in society; the conclusion is that the delicately-organized 
genius has an unhealthy mind, forsooth! This is but an old song. 
Idealists have always seemed mad or diseased to those unable to 
understand them. The Teuton shudders at the idea of cold-water 
baths and fresh air, and the “well-mixed” man of society shudders 
at the bracing austerity of manners of the idealist. In the case of 
the Teutons, the really normal man, the man of glowing and robust 
health, isthe exceptional man of baths and fresh air, such as Goethe 
was; and in society the really robust and healthy man is the 
idealist. The spell of illusion seems to be so woven over the minds 
of many, that they are unable to distinguish between the unhealthy 
and morbid dreamer, and the real prophet of a higher life among 
them, such as Thoreau was among his countrymen. It is such 
men as he who compel us to recognize the fact that society, as it is 
now constituted, is not altogether lovely in itself, but is all blotched 
and tainted with imperfections.* 

If Thoreau had done nothing more than point out the unlove- 


* This is the message Thoreau spoke to his fellow men. He was, in one phase of his 
character, the Socrates of the American Attica. One spoke in the streets of Athens 
what the other speaks in his books. If one is dauntless and unsparing in his denun- 
ciation of falsehood and pretence, so is the other. If Socrates did not despair of men 
notwithstanding their faults, neither did Thoreau. Like Socrates, he set about with 
restless energy and matchless determination to prove that life is noble. Ze one great 
lesson which he wished to teach is, that life ts worth living. le demonstrated, trt- 
umphantly and forever, that this life of ours may be of infinite value and joy, even when 
lived under circumstances ordinarily regarded as most discouraging. This lesson has 
been taught many a time in other lands; the world had its Jean Paul, its Cervantes, 
its Samuel Johnson. But Thoreau is the first great American teacher of this lesson in 
life, unless we except Benjamin Franklin, Henceforth, no American who knows his 
books can reasonably despair. He is one of the saviours of the coming generations. 
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liness of society in many of its aspects, without any attempt to 
better it himself, his life would have been ofas little value as it is by 
many supposed to have been. But nothing could be farther from 
the truth than such a view of his life and work. No truer patriot, 
no truer man has ever breathed the air of this new world. By his 
fine Spartan life he taught us how to live. The influence of his rug- 
ged energy, his fine idealism, the purity and honesty, and manliness 
of his life, shall for generations breath through the literature and 
the life of America like a strengthening ocean breeze, adding tone, 
toughness, elasticity, and richest Attic sparkle to the thought of 
men. His influence is almost wholly hygienic and sanative to those 
who know how to read him,—avoiding his hobbies, and passing by 
his too morbid dislike of men. ‘Why is it that the lives of such 
men as Alcott and Thoreau excite such warm opposition in some 
quarters? Is it not partly because there are many who keenly feel 
the rebuke which such lives imply? It does not do to be too 
good in this world; it excites envy. Then there is often a curious 
and not very laudable feeling of irritation at seeing something suc- 
cessfully accomplished, which people had voted well nigh impossi- 
ble. The problem of the reconcilement of labor and culture, is one 
of these, and it has been worked out in Concord, Massachusetts. 


When will men learn to be entirely generous and just in their 
judgments of their fellows? A man of wide and Catholic sympa- 
thies will not be offended by the few eccentricities and prejudices 
that another may have, but will smilingly pass them over, if at the 
same time he finds the true and manly ring, and sterling worth of 
character. What is wonderful in Thoreau’s case is, that he accom- 
plished so much. What we want in order to save society from moral 
rottenness is, fifty thousand Flenry Thoreaus in the class of farmers 
and mechanics. If in every generation there were even five hun- 
dred men in a nation, who, starting with next to no capital, could 
roll up such a fortune as he did in culture, manliness, and purity 
and sweetness of character, and dying, leave behind them such 
fragrant memories and such’ pregnant and stimulating writings, 
then would it be madness to ever despair of the future of Democ- 
racy. 
To the fellow-citizens of Thoreau I would say: Let us cherish 
the memory of this saintliest of men. He is one of our saviours, if 
we would but see it. Fitting it were to strew our costliest flowers 
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as a votive offering upon the grave of one of the truest, manliest 
hearts that ever beat, to plant around the now neglected spot that 
holds his dust the wild, rich weeds and plants he loved so passing 
well, and to inscribe, perhaps, upon his monument such words as 
these: “Here lies one whose only crime it was to be too pure 
and stainless in his life, and to love too well the meadows, woods 
and streams.” 

If in the years to come the lovers of Henry Thoreau in this 
country, are not counted by tens of thousands, (as they are now by 
hundreds) then might we well be tempted to think meanly of our 
America. Alas! shall men forever continue to run after every 
charlatan who can dazzle their eyes with cunning mask and bedi- 
zened coat, and pass unheeded by the great and genuine souls in 
their midst ? If to be great means to always speak the truth, to be 
faithful in friendship, industrious, frugal, patriotic, dauntless in 
moral courage, cultured, a teacher of men, and an enthusiastic 
scientific student, if it means this, then was he of whom we are 
speaking a great man. He was not only great, this plain-dressed, 
plain-speaking, plain-souled Thoreau, but he was the richest man 
in all the wide Americas. For when he came to maturity of years, 
he was presented by a certain enchanter, with a pass-key to a far- 
stretching, sunlit garden called Nature, which contains the larger 
part of the real wealth of the world. A ticket to this garden is for 
life, and is really a deed in fee-simple of the whole estate. Thorean 
was the happy possessor of one of these deeds. 

His patriotism was deep and strong—knit into the very fibre of 
his being. He was patriotic in his own way, however. He loved 
not so much the people in the abstract and philanthropic sense, as 
he did individual friends. He was in love with the brown soil, the 
azure sky, the clouds, the honest rocks, the artless flowers and 
shrubs in their charming and unconscious beauty; trees, rivers, 
lakes and hills—all these he loved with a passionateness such as no 
other American, with whom we are acquainted, ever felt. He loved 
nature, and he loved good men; he prized above all, liberty and 
justice. Ifthe testimony of his friends to the warmth and tender- 
ness of his affection were not more than sufficient to prove his love 
of men, his Anti-Slavery, papers would put it beyond doubt. It is 
touching and pathetic to read of the kind of terror, the paralysis of 
mind and the gloom which came over him at the time of the 
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enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Law by the delivering up of 
Anthony Burns on the part of the Massachusetts civil officers. He 
said he could not enjoy nature as before, Life seemed worth 
much less to him in Massachusetts than formerly. No more ter- 
rible indignation was ever put into words than we find in his 
patriotic papers. His sentences cut like a knife ; they draw blood. 
His feelings are at a white heat, but his words are as quiet and 
measured as if he were speaking upon an indifferent theme. His 
hearers and readers at that time must have writhed under the 
steady fusillade of his scorching sarcasms and bitter reproaches. 

There are sentences in these Anti-Slavery papers which deserve 
to be engraved in gold and set in diamonds, to be hung up in 
every court of justice in America. He says of John Brown: “He 
did not go to the college called Harvard. * * * He would 
have left a Greek accent slanting the wrong way, and righted up 
a falling man.” Here are a few sentences from his article on Civil 
Disobedience: “It is not desirable to cultivate a respect for the 
law so much as for the right.” “ It is not so important that many 
should be as good as you, as that there be some absolute goodness 
somewhere, for that will leaven the whole lump.” “There are nine 
hundred and ninety-nine patrons of virtue to one virtuous man.” 

On the theme of Friendship, Thoreau (in his Week), has 
said some of the most subtle things that have ever been 
uttered. These, taken in connection with his ZLefters, show how 
rich and pure hisaffections were—only they tell us that his friend- 
ships were for idealized persons, rather than for the actual persons 
themselves in all the grossness and imperfection of the flesh. 

Thoreau’s finely-strung and vibrant nature led him to shun as 
much as possible the gross real. He yearned to live wholly in the 
ideal. He fled from the jangle and jar of clashing interests. Far 
up along the azure cliffs of life he moved, breathing an atmosphere 
not respirable by. the mass of men. His life was pure and simple as 
that of the Alpine herdsman, and he drank from the streams of 
truth and joy, whose sources lie above the clouds. 

It often happens that in reading the biography of a person, we 
peruse hundreds of pages without getting an insight into the char- 
acter ; but we read on in search of that one touch which shall re- 
veal to us, as in a flash of light, the whole picture, the whole char- 
acter. In my own experience it has usually been a few strokes of 
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portrait painting, or some single characteristic act that has done 
this. The light was flashed upon Thoreau’s life for me by a few 
sentences in a late newspaper article on Thoreau, by Robert Collyer. 
He says of him: 

He was “rather slender, but of a fine mould, and with a pres- 
ence which touched you with a feeling of perfect purity, as newly 
opened roses do. And it was a clear rose-tinted face he turned to 
you, delicate to look at as the face of a girl, and great gray eyes, 
the seer’s eyes, full of quiet sunshine.” There are volumes in these 
words. Among other things they tell the story of his friendships, 
of the ideality which necessarily characterized them. I remember 
that one of Thoreau’s most intimate friends, Mr. H. G. O. Blake, 
told me that their friendship was wholly of this ideal nature. Some 
of the sentences on Friendship in the Week, cannot be quoted too 
often. He says of friendship, that it is something that all men are 
continually thinking about, planning for, and dreaming about, and 
yet nobody talks about it. Of two friends he says: “The one’s 
love is exactly balanced and represented by the other. Persons 
are only the vessels which contain the nectar, and the hydrostatic 
paradox is the symbol of love’s law.” He subtly says that there is 
something wild, primeval, pagan, and godlike about noble friend- 
ship; if it is merely Christian, it becomes charity and not friend- 
ship. Again: “We must accept or refuse one another as we are. 
I could tame a hyena more easily than my friend. He is a mate- 
rial which no tool of mine will work.” Again he says:“The con- 
stitutional differences which always exist, and are obstacles toa 
perfect friendship, are forever a forbidden theme to the lips of my 
friend.” Again: “ My friend is my real brother.” And in an- 
other connection: “ The lover learns at last that there is no person 
quite transparent and trustworthy, but every one has a devil in him 
that is capable of any crime in the long run. Yet, as an Oriental 
philosopher has said: * Although the friendship between good men 
is interrupted, their principles remain unaltered. The stalk of the 
lotus may be broken and the fibers remain connected.’” Finally, 
on the influence of time upon a true friendship, he exquisitely says: 
“ Time shall foster, and adorn, and consecrate our Friendship, no 
less than the ruins of temples.”’ 

Those who refuse to believe that Thoreau cherished warm and 
humanitarian sympathies beneath his stoical exterior, will, of 
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course, see in his passion for the wild in nature, nothing but 
confirmation of their conviction that he had only a cold and re- 
pellant disposition. A deep and permanent love of the wild is 
something so rare, that most people are inclined to regard it as an 
uncanny thing, and as triumphant proof of a soured and disap- 
pointed nature. But it is nothing of the kind. In and of itself, it 
it is not carried to excess, it is one of the chief sources of freshness 
and originality. In all rural poetry it is the indispensable condi- 
tion of success. As Thoreau himself says; “He would be a poet 
who would impress the winds and the streams into his service, to 
speak for him ; who nailed words to their primitive senses; * * 
who derived his words as often as he used them,—transplanted 
them to his page with earth adhering to their roots.” And, again, 
he says: “In literature it is only the wild that attracts us. Dullness 
is but another name for tameness. * * All good things are 
wild and free.”” Thoreau’s praise of the wild, as contrasted with the 
tame and factitious, was undoubtedlyextreme. It was his nature 
to always attempt to see what could be said upon the unpopular or 
opposite side of any question, This arose, I think, not so much 
from a love of singularity, or from obstinacy, as from a love ofstrict 
justice, and a desire to help the weaker side. He was always for 
the under dog in the fight. It must be continually borne in mind 
that his exaggeration of solitude and the wild, as sources of happi- 
ness, was made with deliberate purpose. He says in his paper on 
walking, that he wishes to make an extreme statement, if so he 
may make an emphatic one, for “there are enough champions of 
civilization.” I regard this passage as the key to Thoreau’s 
whole life conduct. \ His circumstances, and his taste as a natural- 
ist having led him to the forests and the fields, and to Spartan sim- 
plicity of life, he saw that the sources of enjoyment to be found 
there were, toa great extent, unknown to his countrymen ; that the 
pernicious habit of all classes of crowding into great cities in search 
of happiness, is the cause of untold amounts of vice and misery. 
And so he gradually came to feel that his mission to men was to 
recall them to the simple pleasures of rural life. He did this work, 
and did it well. His books have restored to sane and _ healthy 
views of life many a despondent soul. . They are not to be devoured 
all at once, ina month, or in three months. They must be read 
in parts, in the warm days of Summer and Autumn, in the open 
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fields, in the mountain camp, or by the sea. You are to resort to 
them for their bracing and restorative effects upon the exmuyé and 
blasé mind, just as you resort to mountain, field, or sea for invigor- 
ating air and sunshine. His best book, of course, is Walden ; 
America has produced no more fascinating work. Next to this I 
would rank in order of merit, his Anti-Slavery and Reform Papers, 
his Letters, and his Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. 
TheMaine Woods, Cape Cod,and A Yankee tn Canada would be 
enjoyed best, I think, as itineraries, or pocket guide-books. 

The Yankee in Canada, and portions of the Maine Woods, and 
the Cape Cod, are about as dry reading for most people, it must 
be confessed, as it is possible to find: these portions of his works 
are not at all equal to the rest.* 

In the Hippolytos of Euripides, Hippolytos (who ardently loves 
the chase, and the sweet, wild solitudes of nature) is made to utter 
this invocation: “ Hail, O most beauteous of virgins in Olympus, 
Dian! For thee, my mistress, bear I this wreathed garland from 
the pure mead, where neither does the shepherd think fit to feed 
his flocks, nor yet came iron there, but the bee ranges over the 
pure and vernal mead, and Reverence waters it with river-dews.” 
Because he neglected to do homage to Venus, and preferred to 
live the hardy life of the huntsman in forest and field, Hippolytos 
came to a violent and cruel death through the machinations of the 
enraged goddess. So, until lately, it seemed as if the American 
votary of Dian, the author of Wa/den, would meet his death at the 
hands of the modern worshippers of Venus—only death ina milder 
form, namely, that of cold neglect. Buta rare and holy life can 
no more be prevented from diffusing its influence through society, 
than the sun at dawn can be prevented from throwing “his faire fresh- 
quilted colors through the sky,” and filling the whole land with light. 
As early as 1866, in an article on Walt Whitman, in the October 
number of the Fortnightly Review, Mr. M. D. Conway predicted 


*#A characteristic of all of his books i is their grave medoteny. They lack humor, 
as has often been said. Hence, it is wearisome to read in them long at atime. This 
partly arises, also, from the richness and originality of the thought, making it neces- 
sary to ponder long over a few sentences. If you read very long at once, you will 
also tire of the uniformly negative attitude toward society which he assumes. 
Then he chronicles too many trifles. These are the faults of his style. But it by 
no means follows that his books are uninteresting on account of these few faults, and 
are not the most valuable reading to be found in literature. 
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that Henry David Thoreau, though then neglected, would one day 
be widely read and loved. His presentiment is already receiving 
its confirmation. He is coming to be admiringly read for that 
very ferity, that fresh sylvan flavor as of crushed wild grapes, and 
scent of earth and moss, with which the pages of his books are 
redolent, and which, strange to say, at first experience of it, causes 
a shudder to pass through the frame of the morbid and enervated 
reader who lives under glass in the hot air of city houses. There 
isa passage in Thoreau’s Excursions, which I never read without 
feeling a strange, slow thrill of pleasure creeping throughout my 
entire body. There is such a glow of courage and joy; such an 
elixir of life; such a subtle therapeutic virtue in the words, that I 
am unable to imagine an atrabilious humor so dense as that it 
would not be immediately dissipated by a sympathetic and intelli- 
gent perusal of them. “Surely,” says he, “ good courage will not 
flag here on the Atlantic border as long as we are flanked by the 
Fur Countries. There is enough in that sound to cheer one under 
any circumstances. The spruce, the hemlock, and the pine will 
not countenance despair. Methinks some creeds in vestries and 
churches do forget the hunter wrapped in furs by the Great Slave 
Lake, and that the Esquimaux sledges are drawn by dogs, and in 
the twilight of the northern night, the hunter does not give over 
to follow the seal and walrus on the ice.” There is also balm tor 
the hurt minds of this forlorn and bewildered age in the following 
hearty words, or rather in their implication: “ We fancy that this 
din of religion, literature, and of philosophy, which is heard in the 
pulpits, the lyceums, and parlors, vibrates through the universe, 
and is as catholic a sound as the creaking of the earth’s axle; but 
if a man sleep soundly, he will forget it all between sunset and 
dawn.” We gradually become aware in reading Thoreau’s pages 
of the deep but quiet joy in which his life was steeped. It isa 
peculiar kind of joy, however,—not Italian gaiety, but sedate New 
England cheerfulness. ~ Surely, joy is the condition of life,” says 
he. “ Men tire me when I am not constantly greeted and refreshed 
as by the flux of sparkling streams.” This joy wells forth not only 
in his prose writings, but more especially in his poems ; as in those 
poems on Jfist, Smoke, and Haze, by which English literature is 
so much enriched, and also in the stirring lines on the “tumul- 
tuous silence” of that far-off azure fleet-—Monadnock and the 
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Peterboro hills. A man who is not happy does not write poetry 
like this. 

His religion was a cheerful and reverent mysticism. His atti- 
tude in respect of the details of the infinite life was one of suspend- 
ed judgment, as that of every man ought to be. With the imbe- 
cilities and pretences of conventional religion he clashed, as, again, 
every true man must. In his sparring with the Church, he struck 
out from the shoulder, hit hard, and hit in the face like a man. 
There is no shilly-shallying ; no shuffling. No quarter is given, 
and none is asked. The truth must out. Hypocrisy, Christian 
casuistry and sophistry, cant and the thousand vices which they 
breed, are sources of pain to every knightly and heroic soul; heat 
least will fight his fight with them, come what may, and in 
battle against them flash in their eyes the lightnings of his ethereal- 
tempered gword of truth. Accordingly, in his very first book (the 
Week), we have such sentences as these: “‘ There is more religion 
in men’s science than there is science in their religion.” “Christian- 
ity has dreamed a sad dream and does not yet welcome the morn- 
ing with joy. The mother tells her falsehoods to her child, but, 
thank Heaven, the child does not grow up in its parents’ shadow.” 
“A healthy man with steady employment, as wood-chopping at 
fifty cents a cord, and a camp in the woods, will not bea good sub. 
ject for Christianity.” The church is a sort of hospital for men’s 
souls, and as full of quackery as the hospital for their bodies.” Of 
course, such sentences as these will be misunderstood by very 
many estimable Christians. It is to be feared that they will be 
misled by them, and will refuse to believe what is true about 
Thoreau, namely, that he was really one of the purest of Christains, 
one whom Christ would have loved with all the warmth of his lofty 
and kindred soul. Thoreau speaks here, as usual, with exaggerated 
emphasis. We know from other parts of his writings (see especial- 
ly his little essay on Prayers,) that he had a most devout nature. In 
the passage I have quoted he is speaking only of conventional and 
Pharisaic religion. The Christianity of the mass of the male popu- 
lation of Europe and America is but a wretched parody of the re- 
ligion of Jesus. It wholly misses its essential spirit, which is a 
reverent and tender mysticism, and a love that abhors war and 
strife. Thoreau, in this respect, was the truest of Christians. Soare 
Quakers ; and (as respects war,) no other sect is really Christian. 
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The other so-called Christian sects, and the “ Christian” nations, 
are notorious as the most turbulent brawlers upon the face of the 
globe. In this connection read the following lines of Thoreau on 
spades vs. swords, as honorable trophies of conquest. They would 
serve admirably, I think, as a shibboleth by which to test the true 
Christian: “The weapons,” says he, “ with which we have gained 
our most important victories, [and] which should be handed down 
as heirlooms from father to son, are not the sword and the lance, 
. but the bush-whack, the turf-cutter, the spade, and the bog-hoe, 
rusted with the blood of many a meadow, and begrimed with the 
dust of many a hard-fought field.” 

Thoreau has been loosely and vaguely compared with Rous- 
seau. But it is a trite saying, that analogies in such cases are gen- 
erally misleading. While there is a great deal in common between 
Thoreau and Rousseau, there is much more, it seems to me, wherein 
they differ. Rousseau was a man of large, intuitive, and humani- 
tarian sympathies, aJman of a tropical nature, with quivering sen- 
sibilities, with quiet and simple tastes; and yet withal a brooding 
and unhealthy sensualist, indolent in the highest degree, and of so 
irresolute a will, that he never, to the end of his life, became master 
of himself. 

Thoreau stands in the sharpest antithesis to most of this. His 
humanitarian sympathies were not so strong. Such books as the 
New Heloisa, the Social Contract, and Emilius, could not have been 
written by one of Thoreau’s make and habits. He had not Rous- 
seau’s fervid imagination ; he was no dreamer like him, but active, 
resolute, alert, alive in every fibre of him ; a man objective and in- 
ductive in his methods of work, whereas Rousseau was lazily 
subjective, and by his brilliant but pernicious dreams, the cause of 
more misery to France than any of her own sons before or since. 

Rousseau, moreover, had an unclean and prurient imagination. 
Thoreau, on the contrary, reveals in a letter of his upon the subject 
of chastity, that he had a nature as pure and translucent as that of 
a vestal virgin—a purity, as rare and costly in quality as that of the 
snow-white lily of Japan, perfumed, golden-grained, and drenched 
with morning dew. Rousseau and Thoreau were alike in their 
idealism, their sensitiveness, their desire to simplify life by a return 
to nature, their love of quiet pleasures, and their detestation of 
pedantry and tyranny. They were alike, I say, in their undisguised 
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preference for the homely virtues of the primitive life, the wild life. 
Each was driven into this attitude toward society by the difficulty, 
if not impossibility, of living a perfectly noble life within its limits. 
Now most persons have no hesitation in saying, that it would be 
better for such idealists if they would make some concessions to 
society, some compromise with it. But here is just where such 
persons are mistaken. These rare souls feel instinctively that they 
are only strong, are only fulfilling their destiny when they are 
keeping their lives as stainless as a cloudless morning sky. 
No sadder thing, surely, could happen to society than to have its 
prophets and idealists subjected to the conventional moral stand- 
ards, however high those standards may be for society itself. The 
desire of some of Mr. Thoreau’s friends to relieve him from the 
unpopularity which his stern reproofs of society have given him, to 
tame his magnificent wildness, and represent him as a good and 
regular citizen (only a little eccentric)—this desire of his friends, I 
say, springs from the most laudable motives, but still is based, it 
seems to me, upon an error as to the real facts in the case, an error 
as to the real value and significance of his life and work. As tothe 
facts—one could quote from his books hundreds of passages to prove 
how irksome the mass of men were to him, and what intense delight 
he took in finding places about Concord, in the Maine woods, and 
elsewhere, where the work of man had not caused that deformity 
in the landscape which so often attends his footsteps, especially in 
anew country. To quote but one instance; in his Winter Walk, 
he says: “The chicadee and nut-hatch are more inspiring society 
than statesmen and philosophers, and we shall return to these last 
as to more vulgar companions.” 

There is not the least doubt but that he would have seen a 
great deal to admire in the declaration Rousseau made, in one of 
his Discourses, to the effect that if he were chief of an African 
tribe, he would set up on his frontiers a gallows, on which he 
would hang the first civilized man who should venture to cross 
over into his territory, as well as the first native who should dare 
to pass out of it. Now, what zs the significance of such extreme 
statements as these? What do they mean? What gives them 
their value ?—for value they have, and that a high one. They 
mean that society is morally imperfect and unlovely to thousands 
of men; their value lies in the fact that they form a bright mirror, 
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in which society may see its faults, and so be enabled to correct 
them. Let it, at its peril, refuse to take the reproof which a glance 
into the mirror gives. Let it, rather, strengthen itself by repeated 
glances. Let us not be disobedient to the heavenly vision. Do 
we not go up to the silence and soothing serenity of lofty moun- 
tain heights, that we may receive strength and inspiration for the 
struggle of life? Yet the grandeur of the heights humbles us, 
and the thin air is with difficulty respired. 

But people say: “Is it not much better to stay in Society and 
improve it, rather than to stand outside of it and point out its 
faults?” I answer, Yes, for you and me, perhaps, but not for all. 
For how can anything be seen in its exsemdble—in its true propor- 
tions and relations—unless some one views it wholly from the out- 
side? Thoreau, happening to be a naturalist in taste, found his 
work outside of society. This was well for him. It would not be 
well for the majority of us, for the simple reason that the isolated 
and primitive life is not, and never can be, best for the development 
of inankind as a whole. The solutions of the problems of society 
are to be found in society itself. The perfect adjustment of man to 
his surroundings must come from combined toil. But this perfect 
adjustment is a thing of the far-off future. In the meantime, let us 
not refuse to see that now and then+peculiarly constituted indi- 
viduals may—nay, must—live their highest life by communings 
with nature in “her unspeakable rural solitudes,” “along the cool, 
sequestered vale of life,” “far from the madding crowd’s ignoble 
strife,” and even apart from that delightful social intercourse which 
imparts strength and courage to most of us. 

WILLIAM SLOANE KENNEDY. 








LAWS FOR THE INDIANS. 


T is, perhaps, superfluous to say that we, as a nation, have been 
| unjust and often cruel in our treatment of the Indians. This 
is known and confessed by all. But it is not so well known that 
we are, to this day, persisting in a course of treatment of this peo- 
ple that should bring a blush of shame to every pale face in this 
land of liberty. 

Secretary Stanton once said: “The United States Government 
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never redresses any wrong till the people demand it; when the 
heart of the people is reached, Indian wrongs will cease.” It is 
the purpose of this paper to give a brief outline of our present 
treatment of the Indians; and to plead for them that justice which 
is the right of all God’s creatures, and the liberty of which this 
country boasts to be the home. 

The plea of the Indian is clearly and finely expressed in the 
words of one of their chiefs: “ What we want is liberty; and law 
is liberty.” 

It is a strange fact, that the only people under heaven to whom 
we deny the protection of our laws, are the original owners of our 
country. “It has always seemed to me,” says Gen. Crook, “an odd 
feature of our judicial system that, while an Irishman or German, 
a Hottentot or Kaffre will be protected in his life and property by 
our laws, the Indian commands respect for his rights only so long 
as he inspires terror for his rifle.” 

The relation of a person to the laws of the land in which he 
lives is two-fold. Ist. The person is protected by the laws; 2d. 
The person is amenable to the law. The Indian is not protected 
by our laws. In 1789, a law was enacted by Congress, and placed 
on our statute books, declaring that no Indian can sue, or be sued, 
or be a party toa suit in any court in the United States. This 
law is still in force. They can only get into court as civil litigants 
in a few instances, by favor of special laws. There is no Act of 
Congress which deals with the punishment of crimes against per- 
sons or property, committed by or against Indians as individuals. 
An Indian cannot make a legal contract. He cannot collect wages 
by suit at law. A promissory note in his hands is worthless. Ifa 
white man wishes to violate his contract with an Indian, he can do 
so,and the Indian has no redress whatever. White Eagle, the 
chief of the Omahas, some years ago made a considerable sum of 
money by legitimate trade. This he loaned to white men, taking 
their notes, and when these notes became due payment was refused ; 
and there is no law by which the old chief can recover his money. 

Nor is this all, or even the worst. The life of an Indian is but 
little better protected than his property. Within his reservation, 
he has some rights which we promise to respect; but away from 
his reservation, he has no rights which the law will recognize. 
Not many months ago, an Indian was wantonly shot and killed on 
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the public road near the city of Omaha. The murderer openly 
boasted of having “killed his Indian,” and yet there is no law in 
the United States by which he can be punished. If a dog is killed, 
his owner may bring suit against the man who killed it and recover 
damages. Ifa man kills wild game, out of season, he is liable to a 
fine. But any man may “kill his Indian,” if he is away from his 
reservation, and the law cannot touch him. 

As to the second relation of a person to the law—his amena- 
bility to it—to a certain extent it is held to apply to the Indian. If 
an Indian commit a crime against the person or property of a white 
man, and can be caught, he is punished. But only so far is his 
personality recognized; for if he can not be caught, the whole 
tribe is held responsible. This unjust anomaly has led to many of 
our Indian wars. Rev. Mr. Harsha, of Omaha, who is, perhaps, the 
best authority on the subject in the country, gives the following 
incident on this point: 

An Indian in Arizona shot a white man, and, seeing that he had 
killed him, fled into the mountains. The chief of his tribe was 
ordered to secure him, and bring him to the agency within five 
days. Every effort was made to capture him, but in vain. On the 
evening of the fifth day, a council was held. The chiefs sat a long 
time in silent despair, for they knew that, if the criminal was not 
produced, war would be made upon the tribe; and war meant 
death to them. At length an old chief rose up, and said, “ It is 
best that one should die, and not our whole tribe. My days are 
nearly done—I will die. Then you can take my body to the white 
men, and maybe they will spare the tribe.” Then, stabbing him- 
self to the heart, he fell dead in the midst of the council. They 
took his body to the agent, and it would have ended thus, but a 
traitor among them told the agent the facts. The agent tele- 
graphed to Washington for orders; and the answer, in accordance 
with the law, came in these words, “ Make war upon the tribe.” 

It is but just to say that this shameful state of affairs is not the 
result of deliberate cruelty on the part of the people of this country. 
We are not inhuman, nor inhumane. The cupidity of Indian 
agents and Indian rings is responsible for some part—it is hard to 
say how much—of this injustice. But most of it is due to the 
fact that our laws relating to the Indians have not changed as our 
relation to them changed. Their relations to us, or rather our con- 
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ception of that relation, has been, during our whole history, in a 
transition state, and, like all transition states, is troublesome. 
Once we regarded the Indian tribes as independent nations, cap- 
able of making treaties, and of governing themselves according to 
their own customs. Now we regard them as wards of our govern- 
ment. This change in the conception of their relation to us was 
not made suddenly, or at any definite time, but gradually and 
almost unconsciously. So it was unavoidable, without great care, 
that laws and regulations, which were tolerably just in the state of 
affairs for which they were framed, should become grossly unjust 
and even cruel in their altered circumstances. 

To deny the Indians the right to come into our courts, when they 
were a nation of savages, with their own customs and government, 
was one thing: to deny them the same privilege, when they are a 
mere handful of people in the midst of an aggressive civilization, is 
quite another and different thing. To deny them the protection 
and educating influence of law now, is to put such an obstacle in 
the way of their advancement as would effectually hinder the pro- 
gress of a much higher civilization than theirs. 

But, perhaps, the greatest obstacle in the way of Indian civiliza- 
tion, is the insecurity of their titles to the lands they occupy. The 
occupants of reservations are mere tenants at will, and possess no 
permanent legal right to the land. They have no assurance that 
they will be allowed to enjoy the fruits of their labor. On the con- 
trary, they have every reason to believe that they will be removed 
whenever their reservation is wanted by white men. It is unreas- 
onable to expect any enterprise in improving their homes, when 
they know that every improvement they make tends to hasten their 
removal. “An Indian,” says Bright Eyes, the Omaha maiden, 
“does not want to cultivate a piece of land, fence it in, build him a 
house, furnish and stock his farm, and just as he is ready to enjoy 
the fruits of it, to have it taken from him, and he and his family 
sent to a southern clime to die.”” Who would? The recent out- 
rageous removal of the Poncas is only a fair sample of the treat- 
ment many tribes have received from our Government, more than 
once or twice. The Winnebagoes were, many years ago, removed 
from a fine reservation in Wisconsin to a most wretched and sterile 
part of Dakota, and robbed of all their cattle by the agents who re- 
moved them. They have been removed six times since they crossed 
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the Mississippi, and now the threat of another removal is hanging 
over them. The Shoshones say they “ feel bad” when they look 
at the uncertainty of the future. God help them! Who wouldn't 
“feel bad,” if his home was subject to the whims and selfish interests 
of a stronger race? i 

Until the Indians are assured that they can have a home that is 
really their own, where they can enjoy for themselves and their 
children the fruits of their labor, all attempts to civilize them are 
manifestly useless. If we are ever to induce them to abandon their 
roving habits, and live like white men, we must make such a life ° 
possible for them, by granting them titles to their lands which can- 
not be broken. 

Why has this not been done? What obstacle is in the way of 
this simple justice? The cupidity of Indian rings, and the apathy 
of the people. The Indian is rich. Poor Lo! we call him; but he 
is not poor. Once he owned this continent, and though robbed 
and plundered for a century, he still owns rich farms and mines, 
and timber, and is a creditor of the United States Government. 
Though we drive him from reservation to reservation, each one 
poorer than the last, we do not quite dare to deny that he has a right 
to a good deal of land somewhere. He is a rich minor who cannot 
arrive at his majority. To take care of his property, and look after 
him generally, we have about eight hundred agents and sub-agents. 
It is not said that all these agents are rascals; but it is a fact, that 
while the salary of an agent is only $1,500, the position is consid- 
ed, by all concerned, to be worth $10,000 a year. Every Indian 
war and Indian removal costs the Government large sums of money, 
the greater part of which finds its way into the pockets of some 
Indian ring. The recent removal of the Poncas, about seven hun- 
dred in number, from Nebraska to Indian Territory, cost the Gov- 
ernment $25,000. The Poncas walked all the way, and the whole 
expense could not have exceeded $3,000. The remaining $22,000 
found its way into somebody’s pocket. This is only a specimen of 
the ways in which money is made from Indian affairs; sometimes 
from the Government and sometimes from the Indians,—sometimes 
from both at once. A favorite scheme to rob them, when their 
lands are valuable, is to induce them, by trifling gifts, large prom- 
ises and free use of whiskey, to part with their lands in exchange 
for some which they have never seen, and which are often unsuita- 
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able for them. But when they have once given their consent to 
move, the land-grabbers and speculators have a rich feast of farms 
and mines, and timber. Moreover, the depredations of horse 
thieves and cattle thieves are a constant source of annoyance and 
outrage. Not long ago, a party of Texans were shown through the 
Indian camps in New Mexico, on the pretext that they were look- 
ing for horses stolen from them. They did not claim to have found 
any, but the next night they surrounded the weakest camp, fired on 
the Indians and drove off all their horses. This was allowed to go 
unpunished. 

But it is needless to give further details. Our present Indian 
policy, whatever it may be theoretically, is practically responsible 
for almost every hideous and revolting crime that a stronger power 
can perpetrate on a weaker. No man knows better whereof he 
speaks than Gen. Sherman, and he says our wars upon the Indians 
have been “uniformly unjust ;’ and moreover, “deeds have been 
committed by our soldiers, wearing the uniform of our country and 
fighting under our flag, that would have disgraced any tribe in 
Africa.” 

Now it is not to be assumed that the Indians are perfect, or that 
they have never been in the wrong. They area bad lot. How 
could they be otherwise? Howcan they ever be better while they 
are subject to all the debasing influences of civilization without be- 
ing subject to any of its elevating influences. They are confined 
to the wildest part of our country; allowed only to see their own 
race, who are as bad as themselves, and the neighboring whites, who 
are often agreatdeal worse. No, it is not claimed that they are by any 
means what they ought to be, but it is claimed by those who know 
them best, that they are willing to work and anxious to adopt our 
civilization. Even in their. present degraded condition they have 
many noble traits of character. They are often called treacherous; 
but Gen. Crook testifies that, during his twenty-seven years experi- 
ence with them, he has not known a single case in which they have 
violated a treaty, or have left their reservation without good ground 
of complaint. It is the universal testimony of our agents that they 
are peaceable and orderly among themselves; and have a high 
sense of justice and honor in their dealings with each other. 
Moreover, it should be remembered that in most, if not all cases of 
alleged wrong-doing by Indians, we hear only one side of the story, 
and that their enemies’ side. 
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What, then, should be done for the Indians? The question is 
not without its difficulties, yet, in the main, the answer is obvious 
enough, First, give them sound titles to their lands. The Poncas 
are the only tribe that have a good deed, and even they were driven 
from their land, and only regained it by the efforts of their white 
friends. The second requisite, therefore, is the right to come into 
court and defend their titles and their rights, and, ultimately, let 
them be granted all the rights of citizenship, which we have already 
extended to every other people on earth. We say ultimately, for 
the question of how rapidly this should be done is an open one, the 
solution of which must depend largely on the conduct of the Indians 
themselves. Immediate citizenship would not be a blessing to 
them ; nor would the allotment of land to individual Indians, with 
the right to dispose of it. But these details are of minor importance, 
Make civilization possible for them; and let citizenship follow as 
soon as they are able to use its privileges wisely. Let ‘this be done 
speedily. Too long already, has the red man been the subject of 
romance on the one hand, and the object of cupidity and outrage on 
the other. Too long have we delighted in the songs of Hiawatha 
and Minnehaha, while the race of which we sang sunk deeper and 
deeper in the degradation of vices taught them by the white man. 
Too long have we listened only to the stories of their enemies and 
their oppressors, formulating meanwhile our ignorance in the iace- 
tious falsehood, “ the only good Indian is the dead Indian.” 

We are fond of saying that this is “a government of the people.” 
Let this sovereign people then look to it that the groans of an 
oppressed and dying race be not unheard. The Sioux Commission 
of 1876 appeal to us in the following earnest words: “A great 
crisis has arisen in Indian affairs. The wrongs of the Indians are 
admitted by all. Unless immediate and appropriate legislation is 
made for their protection and government, they must perish, and 
our country bear forever the disgrace, and suffer the retribution of 
its wrong-doing. Our children’s children will tell the sad story in 
hushed tones, and wonder how their fathersdared so trample on 


justice and trifle with God.” Sam. MarrTIN. 
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APROPOS OF THE DINNER OF THE AMERICAN PHILO- 
SOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


N the evening of March 11th, 1880, seventy-one members of 
() the American Philosophical Society dined at St. George’s 
Hall to commemorate the one-hundreeth anniversary of the incor- 
poration of the Society. As is customary, the elegant and elaborate 
meal was followed by addresses, the republication of which form 
the substance of a good-sized number of the Proceedings of the 
Soiety. The appearance of this pamphlet has given the members 
and others interested in scientific culture in Philadelphia, an oppor- 
tunity of digesting at leisure the literary portion of the banquet. 

Perhaps the first feeling the reader acknowledges, as he turns 
over the leaves of this book, is a feeling of fondness for the ancient 
society itself. It now remains the single remaining link, through 
its local habitation, with colonial times. Its hall is the cosiest, most 
inviting place of meeting of any of our local societies. It is the 
only society, indeed, which has escaped the mania of having a fine 
building, and the consequent destruction of the pleasant clubbish 
element that attaches itself so easily to unpretentious quarters. 
Professor Lesley in his address speaks of the cronies, who, in time 
past, would gather round the open fire, after adjournment, to hold 
the real meeting of the evening. We have all seen that fire-place. 
We have seen the Rittenhouse clock, the draft of the Declaration 
of Independence, the bust of Franklin, the rows of shelves crowded 
with books,—the flowers in the sunny windows! We all agree that 
there is no pleasanter spot in the city than this plain room. Is it not 
a noteworthy fact that the oldest scientific body in America should 
be so indifferently accommodated ? The Society’s influence has been 
steadily increasing for over a century, and is now greater than 
ever, yet it has no inclination to leave its almost humble building. 

The period of the Society’s activity has embraced every scien- 
tific movement in the country. Naturally enough the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of its corporation excited much interest ; the 
spirit pervading the occasion was the natural response to that inter- 
est; the addresses,—which were, with scarcely an exception, com- 
prehensive in tone—were; the spoken evidences of this response. 
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Here’s to the American Philosophical Society! Was it wisely 
founded? Has it done its work well ? 

In glancing over the addresses now, after the first impression 
made at the time of their deliverance has, in a measure, become 
effaced, we have been struck by the gradual manner in which the 
speakers, after the congratulatory feeling, incident to an anniver- 
sary had found expression, passed from the immediate and specific 
work accomplished by the Society to the more general one of the 
condition of scientific culture in America, and what the societies 
are doing in fostering it. After such review, one cannot avoid ask- 
ing such questions as the following: Is the tone of these addresses 
satisfactory? Do the addresses give evidence that the speakers 
are content with the state of science now existing? It can be 
shown, we think without prejudice, that neither of these questions 
can be answered in the affirmative. The addresses, with few ex- 
ceptions, showed an undertone of regret. Something was evidently 
lacking in the fulfilment of the promise of the society. Some, at 
least, of the changes made subsequent to its establishment were 
not of the kind upon which the speakers could congratulate them- 
selves without qualification. Although not a pleasant task, it, for 
all that, may prove to be an instructive one to glean from the 
speeches enough to make up a more or less connected statement of 
this dissatisfaction, and present it, in the language of the speakers, 
and with such application as appears to be just and proper, 

In the first place, the reader is invited to reflect upon this lan- 
guage of President D. C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins University : 

“ Before I close, Mr. President, may I be allowed to add one re- 
mark? There are three neighboring cities, which, it seems to me, 
have not yet done what they might for the intellectual advance- 
ment of this country. I refer to Baltimore, New York, and you 
will pardon me for adding Philadelphia. They have good institu- 
tions, they have learned men, they have great wealth, but they 
need stronger and closer combinations than now exist,—better 
organization for the advancement of learning. We may hope that 
with recurring prosperity, increasing vigor will be shown in their 
academies and “ universities.” 

Confining to Philadelphia what may be said in this connection, 
we see that the record therein made by one hundred years of 
science, has produced in the mind of a well-qualified judge the im- 
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pression that the city has not done what she might—that her or- 
ganization for the advancement of learning is not efficient. It is 
strange that this should be justly said. Philadelphia has had every 
advantage, both natural and acquired, that would appear to be 
needed by acentre of learning. Her geographical position is an ad- 
mirable one. From the times of earliest Colonial travel, she has 
been securely lodged midway on the great thoroughfare between 
north and south. She is built on the banks of one of the noblest 
rivers in America,—in that partial inland situation which is so con- 
ducive to substantial development,—one not too remote from the 
sea to remain uninfluenced by maritime intercourse, yet not so near 
as to be in danger of being swept away into the fierce strifes of 
trade. Her position in this regard can be favorably compared with 
that of London, Paris, and St. Petersburg. Founded in a country 
held by a conquered and humiliated tribe, her early history has 
been free from unusual privation or disaster. Her population has 
been at all times rated for sobriety, her merchants for probity, her 
professions for exceptional skill and honorable conduct. The pos- 
session of these advantages gave the city an impetus that attracted 
the best spirits of the colony. The American Philosophical Society 
owes its existence toa young Bostonian, who came to Philadelphia 
to improve his condition. The city became,in the first epoch of 
the nation, the social, scientific, as well as the political capital of 
the country,—and she appropriated to herself all the advantages 
thereby implied. 

Why has Philadelphia lost these advantages? President Gil- 
man does not tell us. He simply places her in limbo with two other 
cities, no better off than herself. Her citizens say (and they should 
be qualified to judge,) that Philadelphia has failed to hold the 
sceptre,—because of the blow she received at the time of the re- 
moval of the deposits from the United States Bank and the subse- 
quent failure of that institution ; because of the removal of the Cap- 
itol to Washington; because of the decay of her commercial and 
increase of her manufacturing interests,—the latter element not 
being held as one favoring the growth of a great city ; because of 
the State not heartily accepting Philadelphia as its metropolis ; and, 
finally, mirabile dictu, because of the abundant food-supply and the 
consequent over-feeding of her people. Indeed, the alleged causes 
of her decadence are so numerous and all-embracing, that they 
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might be submitted to the learned “ Philosophical” itself for 
analysis, with a faint hope that there they could be properly ascer- 
tained. Of the many Philadelphians present at the dinner, doubt- 
less many wondered why their city was not the centre she former- 
ly was. The wealth and learning appealed to by President Gilman, 
is capable at any time of effecting such combinations as will place 
Philadelphia in the proud position she is in every way entitled to, 
and which she should never have lost. 

The objects and functions of a scientific society were commented 
upon by three of the speakers—Dr. D. G. Brinton, Dr. John L. 
Le Conte, and President Gilman. Dr. Brinton examined with care 
the peculiar position of a philosophical society. He believed that 
such a body should embrace a wide variety of scholars, each of 
ability in his special pursuit. Franklin, said he, in founding the 
American Philosophical Society, held that “members were to be 
chosen from all the learned pursuits; they were to communicate to 
each other such results and conclusions as should be of benefit to 
all, not mere details of their special lines; and the results to be 
published were to be confined to abstracts and papers of public ad- 
vantage.’ It is evident from this languague, that, in the speaker’s 
judgment, a philosophical society should be composed of accom- 
plished persons only. 

Dr. Le Conte, in the course of his scholarlyaddress, said: “ Sci- 
entific societies are neither oral teachers nor custodians; but, to 
use the phraseology of Smithson, they are institutions for the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge among men. * * * Museums in 
connection with societies soon degenerate into imperfectly classified 
storehouses of curiosities, occasionally visited by students desiring 
to verify types which have been imperfectly described.” 

Although Dr. Le Conte nowhere mentions any institution by 
name, we cannot avoid making a “modern instance.” No apter 
word could have been used in describing the conduct of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, in this-city, in relation to exchanges 
and the loaning of specimens for study, than by comparing it to 
that of a custodian—nor could a neater phrase have been framed 
in distinguishing its museum, (excepting two special collections) 
than dubbing it—a degenerate storehouse of imperfectly classified 
curiosities. Philadelphia can never rightfully claim to be a centre 
of culture, even of a third grade, so long as the strictures mentioned 
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by Dr. Le Conte are applicable to its most active scientific body. 

In a later portion of his admirable address, Dr. Le Conte, in 
speaking of the influence the labors of investigators will have upon 
future generations, says the “reformation of many departments 
of general and local governments, by the appointments to offices, 
requiring scientific knowledge, of men qualified to perform the 
duties; and, in truth, by a cheerful recognition of the fact, that 
men of science are not inferior to ordinary men, either in capacity or 
integrity in the transaction of business.”’* 

Is this an answer to the position taken by a prominent member 
of our local scientific societies, that scientific men should not, by 
reason of natural incapacity, be entrusted with the care of large 
pecuniary interests? The words of Dr. Le Conte, whether so in- 
tended or not, area timely recognition of the rights of scientific men 
to be qualified as trustees of scientific property. 

President Gilman went still further in his comments upon “The 
alliance of Universities and the learned Societies.” Said he, “I 
take it that the prime purpose of the University is education, its 
secondary object is research; while the converse is true of the 
Academy, which should always make its major task, investigation, 
and its minor instruction. The best University will include among 
its professors those who can advance the sciences to which they 
are devoted, and among the associates of an Academy, there will 
always be those who are capable and ready to diffuse among men 
the knowledge discovered. The University will develop the talents 
of youth, the academy will task the powers of full grown men. 
Universities plant seed; academies reap fruit.” Applying the 
standard thus raised, to the Philadelphia societies, it will be seen 
that the American Philosophical Society is the only one which in 
any way fills the role of academy work. Thethree bodies which can be 
spoken of in this connection, other than the one just named, are 
the Wagner Institute of Science, the Franklin Institute, and the 
Academy of Natural Sciences. The first of these is purely educa- 
tional in character, and devoted to teaching really the rudiments of 
science to promiscuous gatherings. The second is useful in pub- 
lishing a serial on topics pertaining to applied mechanics, in main- 
taining a library in mechanics and engineering, in conducting 


*These italics do not occur in the address. 
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occasional industrial exhibitions, and organizing annual courses of 
popular lectures on scientific topics. The Academy of Natural 
Sciences was originated by a band of young men, “ all of whom 
were dependent on daily avocations for a living. ‘They determined 
to devote their leisure and such means as they could honestly 
command to secure the realization of their préject.” The Academy 
was called by its founders, “a society of generous, good-willing 
emulation for the acquirement, increase, simplification, and diffusion 
of natural knowledge.” Bytheterm natural knowledge, a knowl- 
edge of the natural sciences is to be understood. Two separate 
ideas are embraced inthis language. Acquirement and increase of 
knowledge imply self-education; simplication and diffusion im- 
ply research. To refer to President Gilman’s language, acquire- 
ment and increase of knowledge would be included in the Univer- 
sity’s province; the simplification and diffusion of knowledge 
belong to the Academy. Simplification of the natural sciences can 
be accomplished by the learned only ; the diffusion, by the sagacious 
action of experienced men. A society embracing at once an 
educational and scientific intention, cannot long pursue the two 
equably. 

Boston has, in great measure, separated her institutions for ac- 
quirement and increase of natural science from those devoted to 
the simplification and diffusion of the same. With us the two re- 
main united in a single corporation. Is it not possible that the 
Academy, in striving to accomplish both, may measurably fail in 
both? The Academy should not be educational, if we are to be- 
lieve President Gilman, except in a minor degree. Unfortunately, 
the Academy can be scarcely called educational at all; for her 
museum is so arranged as to- be nearly valueless for purposes of 
general instruction—in fact it is little used for such, The volumes 
of its library cannot be loaned on any condition, and are, in prac- 
tice, used only by experts. The major task of the Academy is 
certainly not investigation, if we are to judge of the relatively 
small number of persons, among its 864 members*, who are so en- 
gaged, and the wretchedly small amount of material furnished for 
study from its own collections. The student attracted to its halls 
by reason of any special treasure or privilege is a rava avis. 


* These figures refer to the year 1877. 
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It would appear, therefore, that there is no society in Philadel- 
phia that meets the requirements set forth by President Gilman, 
Drs. Le Conte and Brinton, outside of the Philosophical Society 
itself. She is yet greater than her children, and the idea of her 
progenitor, in founding a society “to let light into the nature of 
things, to increase to power of man over matter and to multiply 
the conveniences or pleasures of life,” has nowhere in our limits so 
good an embodiment. She is so constituted as to expand in the 
best direction, with the fullest assurance of meeting all the require- 
ments of the true Academy. 

The address of Mr. W. V. McKean is, perhaps, the most strik- 
ing of any in the number. This gentleman—a leading Philadel- 
phia journalist—a man of affairs and rare judgment, secured, in the 
delivery of his speech, peculiarly close attention, from the fact 
he is one who, in biological phrase, is extra limited to science. His 
was the judgment of an unprejudiced yet practiced observer. Mr. 
McKean compared the value of the work done by the Royal Insti- 
tution and that done in one of our recently endowed colleges, to 
the disadvantage of the last named. In the former instance he 
found that, with a moderate amount of money, Count Rumford had 
endowed a chair for original research, which had resulted in giving 
to the world Sir William Young, Sir Humphry Davy, Michael 
Faraday and John Tyndall—four magnificent characters, with their 
grand results in chemistry, electricity, physics and natural sciences 
generally. In the latter instance he found grand endowments ; or- 
nate, costly buildings; extravagant, injudicious outfit: with the 
inevitable result—poverty. “Poverty in the administration, m7/ as 
to the results in the way of promoting and diffusing useful knowl- 
edge among men. This isan example to us in these days in this 
country. * * * Wedo not provide as many of that kind of men 
(alluding to Faraday), as we ought todo. We do not dojustice to 
the men whose names ought to stand in emulation with those 
of men in other countries, like Huxley, Pasteur, Helmholtz and 
Tyndall in Europe. It would not take much money to do all 
this ; very little, indeed. Lxdowed chairs for original research in 
which to place our able men are the equipments for our day. 
Chairs so endowed that the occupants shall be relieved from 
the drudgery of teaching and the necessity for this day’s 
work to pay for the next day’s living. We have able men who 
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need no more than this to place them as peers in the promotion of 
useful knowledge with the best of the world. This plan is in my 
estimation worth more to the country and to the world, than all 
the monumental buildings for university and college purposes in 
all our land, and it costs but a tithe of the money.” This said in 
a city that has never yet given a student a living in biology. Com- 
ment on such words is needless. They should be treasured, com- 
ing, as they do, not from a special student, but from a general ob- 
server, as having exceptional value. Particularly should they be 
remembered by those public-spirited citizens who may have in 
prospect making gifts of money for scientific purposes. 

After reading these addresses and ruminating upon the thoughts 
they suggest, one cannot resist the inclination to add another 
speech. We wish there was room for the interpolation of this 
speech that was zo¢ made :—a speech of defense (for it must be so 
called,) against, at least, some of the above just imputations con- 
cerning the good name of our city ; a speech explanatory—apolo- 
getic. In such a speech it might be said that few outside of those 
actually contributing knew under what disadvantages institutions 
ot learning were sustained in Philadelphia; few knew that the State 
Legislature has never bestowed a cent of the public money for sci- 
entific purposes in Philadelphia, while $900,000 has been given by 
the New York Legislature to the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York City, and nearly the same amount by the 
Massachusetts Legislature to scientific institutfons in Boston and 
vicinity: that among those sustaining institutions in the city, the bur- 
den falls upon relatively few; that large and wealthy portions of Phila- 
delphia contribute no more to the support of its institutions of learn- 
ing than though their people lived in another State; and, finally, 
that by injudicious gifts and ungenerous restrictions, some of its 
most valuable societies are hampered in the possession of their be- 
quests. But, after all is said, have we not a right to expect that 
Philadelphia will yet take the position in science her traditions and 
advantages claim for her? Is it not possible to soon accredit our 
beloved Commonwealth with the rich possession of institutions 
having efficient organizations,—chairs endowed for research,—so- 
cieties devoted to the major task of investigation—with museums 
well arranged and yielding abundant material for study ? 
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THE CasE OF IRELAND stated Historically, from the Earliest Times 
to the Present; together with a Gazetteer, geographical, de- 
scriptive and statistical, compiled from the latest and best 
authorities. Pp. 352. 12 mo. Chicago: P. T. Sherlock. 


This is a book of somewhat unequal merit, being evidently the 
work of several hands; but it is both welcome and desirable in the 
existing ignorance of all that relates to that country. If we could 
but require every American editor to read this or some equivalent 
work through, before undertaking to write on the subject, we would 
find less nonsense on the subject in the columns of our daily news- 
papers. One of our most respected contemporaries told us, not 
long ago, that Ireland has about a hundred thousand people em- 
ployed in cotton manufactures. The figures for 1879 showed that 
there were but six cotton factories in Ireland, while in 1871 there 
were but fourteen. 

Thirty years ago such a book would have passed the subject of 
Irish manufactures as of insufficient dignity. But Irish nationalists 
are now fully awake to the importance of the subject. They see, 
as even M. de Molinari manages to see through his Free Trade 
spectacles, that it is the absence of manufacturing industry, which 
puts the people altogether in the hands of the landlords, and makes 
all pretence that the Irish people are free an insulting lie. 

In the discussion of the most ancient Irish history, our authors 
are not at home with the latest results of scholarship. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE StuDY OF SIGN LANGUAGE among the North 
American Indians, as Illustrating the Gesture Speech of Man- 
kind. By Garrick Mallery, Brevet Lieut.-Col. U. S. Army. 
Pp. 72. 4to. Washington: Govt. Printing Office, 1880. 


It is a great service which modern anthropologists and sociolo- 
gists have rendered to mankind, in pointing out the indications 
which connect the highest forms of society with the lowest, and 
showing how many of our customs and fashions are survivals from 
amore primitive condition of society, in which they possessed a 
significance which they have now lost. Forty years ago, Baader 
complained that scientific observers seemed to be content with 
accumulating great masses of separate facts, without caring to estab- 
lish any connection between them, except that furnished by their 
arbitrary and insufficient systems of classification. At a still earlier 
date, Goethe complained of the unwillingness of the students of 
nature to look on the universe as a whole, or to seek to enter into 
its spirit. This reproach has ceased to be just. Since Mr. Dar- 
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win’s great books brought the theory of evolution to universal 
notice, no one is content to know a fact without seeking to know 
its relation to the great order of upward movement, by which 
being moves upward from the polyp to man, and from the savage 
to the citizen. 

Lieut.-Col. Mallery finding himself in the presence of a curious 
language of gesture, discerns in it at once a relation to the less 
elaborate and significant use of hand and arm which survives among 
us, and sets himself to describe, in its olderand more elaborate 
form, a mode of utterance which in fragments still survives among 
us. How elaborate it is, may be inferred from the fact that he 
gives his readers a speech and a story thus conveyed to the eye 
by the symbols of the hand and other parts of the body. It has, 
sometimes, been doubted whether the ancient Mimes were able to 
act a complete story on the Roman stage, without uttering a sound. 
But Mr. Mallery’s valuable contribution to ethnology puts that 
beyond a question. 

At the end, Mr. Mallery publishes forms for inquiry and further 
investigation of this interesting subject, together with illustrations. 
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School and Industrial Hygiene. (American Health Primers), By D. F. Lin- 
coln, M.D. 16mo. Cloth. Pp. 152. Price 50 cents. Philadelphia: Presley 
Blakiston. 

What to Do First in Accident§ or Poisoning. By Charles W. Dulles, M.D. Cloth. 
16mo., Pp. 64. Price 50 cents. Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston. 

Academie Royale des Sciences, de Lettres et des Beaux-Arts de Belgique. Bulletins 
Nos. 6 and 7. Bruxelles; F. Hayez. 

Hints for Home Reading ; edited by Lyman Abbott, with Suggestions for Libra- 
ries ; by George Palmer Putnam. 12mo. Cloth. Pp. 147. Price $1. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. [J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Three Treatises of Plotinus. Translated from the Original Greek by Thomas M. 
Johnson. Osceola, Mo.: Sun Printing Office. 

Christ the Model Teacher; A Baccalaureate Address. By Rev. P. Anstadt. Sw’d. 
Pp. 12. Price tocents. York, Pa.; Office Theological Monthly. 





